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Criticisms  by  Krieger  on  MacNeish  manuscript:  "  A  Preliminary  Report  on 
Coastal  Tamaulipas,  Mexico"  Nov.  12,  1946 


First,  let  me  say  that  I  have  read  Kelley’s  criticisms  and  agree  fully  with 
all  of  them. 


p.  1-  Is  my  Anthropologist  paper  irrelevant  to  your  stated  problems?  You  may 
not  like  it  or  approve  of  its  stand,  and  I  don't  want  to  brag  about  it  or 
insist  on  anyone  using  it,  but  it  is  a  xehxee  reference,  and  I  did  say  that  ^ 
if  Middle  American  influences  could  be  put  down  objectively  we  might  get 
somewhere  (or  words  to  that  effect). 


p.  3-  Agree  with  Kelley  in  objecting  to  your  passing  over  Sayles'  Brownsville 
Phase.  "Cayo"  is  easier  to  say  and  sounds  more  in  keeping  with  Mexico  and 
might  be  used  if  such  reasons  are  stated,  but  the  matter  of  priority  is  just 
plain  courtesy  to  which  we  have  to  bow  sometimes. 


pp.  4-15-  Your  Pueblito  descriptions  seem  quite  good  all  around  and  well 
organized.  No  comments,  except  that  below- 


pp. 


12-13-  A  "Plain  polished  ware; 


/ 

{ 

with  5  kinds  of  engraved  motifs??? 


p.  15-  Qelete  sentence  as  marked;  it  is  not  true  and  in  the  wrong  place. 


p.  17-  You  use  columnella  like  it  was  a  kind  of  shell;  it  is  the  central  core 
of  a  conch  shell.  The  pendants  were  cut  from  the  wall  of  such  shells.  At 
bottom  of  page,  delete  center —  the  columnella  _is  the  center  of  a  conch. 


p.  19-  Jade  or  jadite?  If  jade,  don't  use  jadite. 

p.  20-  7/hat  is  Austin  Chert?  The  flint  looks  like  central  Texas  in  color,  feel. 

pp.  20-21-  You  trace  the  same  point  (Keechi  Concave)  to  north  Texas  and  to 
a  place  north  and  east  of  Austin.  The  former  must  be  wrong,  the  latter  right. 

p.  25-  Who  is  Glen  Davis?  After  some  puzzlement  I  thought  you  meant  Glen 
Evans;  if  so,  you  need  to  mention  who  he  is  in  a  footnote.  Evans  (in  case  this 
is  it)  is  Assistant  Director,  Texas  Memorial  Museum,  Austin.  Same  page-  I  did 
not  identify  a  Nolan  Beveled  Stem  at  the  Davis  site  (type  site  for  Alto  Focus) , 
£ut  suggested  that  the  particular  combination  of  blade  and  squared  stem  might 
be  a  central  Texas  type —  not  Nolan  in  this  case  because  the  stem  is  unbeveled. 

p.  26-  Probably  you  should  use  Spiro  Focus  here  with  reference  to  Orr's  use  of 
the  term  in  several  papers.  Gibson  Aspect  is  too  vague  and  includes  many  places. 


pp.  28-31-  You  have  used  Alto  Focus  and  Gibson  Aspect  interchangeably.  Better 
use  Alto  whenever  possible  because  it  is  more  of  a  "place"  and  point  of  time 
reference  than  the  Aspect.  Wherever  you  mean  to  say  something  about  a  trait 
use  Alto  Focus  when  possible,  or  Spiro  Focus  if  you  are  talking  about  ceremon¬ 
ial  traits,  but  not  the  Aspect,  for  none  of  the  points  of  argument  you  use  are  of 
traits  common  to  the  Aspect. 


p.  28-  "Mexican  elements"  in  the  Southeast  is  perhaps  all  right,  but  "Mexican" 
connotes  that  they  are  simply  transplantations  of  the  same  thing;  there  ought 
to  be  some  other  way  to  express  the  idea  of  origin  to  the  south,  yet  modified 
by  local  cultures  as,  for  example,  the  figures  on  Spiro  shells. 
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criticisms  on  MacNeish  manuscript,  cont 


p.  29-  ...."that  Mexican  elements  could  have  gone  from  the  Huasteca  via 
the  Tamaulipas  coast  tkxmg  to  central  and  northern  Texas,  then  eastward 
to  the  Gibson  Aspect  and  finally  from  the  "Caddo  Area"  eastward".  If  you 
are  referring  to  ceremonial  and  ceramic  traits  of  the  Huasteca,  I  know  of 
no  evidence  that  any  of  these  were  carried  up  the  Tamaulipas  coast  above 
the  Soto  La  Marina,  and  they  are  not  in  your  Huastecan  sites  along  that 
coast.  Neither  is  there  the  slightest  reason  to  say  that  they  were  carried 
to  central  Texas,  jx)  northern  Texas,  or  to  the  Gibson  Aspect.  I  do  not 
question  that  some  such  elements  were  transferred  to  the  cultures  we  group 
within  Gibson  Aspect,  but  your  statement  is  just  worded  inadequately.  I  am 
ready  to  agree  with  you  that  any  contacts  between  the  Huastecaa  and  Caddoan 
areas  passed  through  central  Texas,  perhaps  approximately  along  the  Laredo, 

San  Antinio,  Austin-  and  Dallas  line  (although  this  is  not  by  any  means 
certain),  in  contrast  to  any  coastal  route,  but  such  KHnta±KX  contacts  did 
not  effect  any  of  the  intervening  peoples  between  the  Sote  La  Marina  and 
northeastern  Texas,  or  the  Red  River  bend  country.  In  short,  whatever  these 
contacts  may  have  been,  there  is  no  reason  to  carry  them  to  central  Texas 
as  though  they  were  established  there,  and  then  moved  on.  Also,  it  is  not 
very  good  form  to  use  Gibson  Aspect  as  you  do,  and  your  whole  thesis  on  this 
transference  of  culture  elements  must  rest  on  the  difference  between  cere* 
monial  and  ceremaic  traits.  You  have  some  ceramic  similarities  between 
Pueblito  and  Alto  and  Sanders,  which  is  one  thing;  Du  Solier  has  a  strong 
similarity  in  Buena  Vista  and  Texarkana  pottery;  the  Buena  Vista  and  Las 
Flores  ceremonial  fcrixfcs  traits  compare  with  Spiro,  and  so  on,  and  all  you 
can  say,  really,  is  that  contacts  between  the  two  widely  separated  areas — 
Huasteca  and  Caddo-  probably  passed  through  central  Texas  rather  than  along 
the  coast.  As  I  told  you  before,  the  central  Texas  intrusions  found  in 
Tamaulipas  sites  may  not  have  any  direct  connection  with  this  other  problem, 
but  may  only  reflect  the  widespread  wanderings  of  the  simple  intermediate 
peoples  of  Texas  and  northern  Tamaulipas.  Surely  you  can  inprove  on  this 
sentence,  and  I  strongly  urge  that  you  h  use  a  focal  name  for  a  specific  kind 
of  trait  complex  wherever  possible,  instead  of  Gibson  Aspect,  for  some  of 
your  comparisons  do  not  apply  to  other  Gibson  foci,  and  some  to  Fulton  foci. 
This  applies  to  your  map  following  page  30,  too. 

Map,  ff.  p.  30-  I  will  deal  only  with  the  northern  end  of  this  map.  What  is 
(8),  and  "undefined  North  Texas  culture",  what  does  it  have  to  do  with  your 
argument,  what  Huastecan  traits  are  involved  in  it?  What  passed  from  it  to 
Gibson  Aspect,  and  what  foci  in  Gibson  Aspect.  What  is  the  line  from  (7)- 
Austin  focus-  to  (9)  Gibson  Aspect?  There  was  certainly  considerable  time 
difference  between  them,  and  what  traits  could  you  possibly  be  referring  to? 
Your  (9)  should  be  broken  up  into  several  focal  localities:  Alto  focus  for  one 
(traits  of  kekhx  temple-mound  building  possibly  a  borrowing  here,  and  your 
Pueblito  pottery  in  some  features) ;  Texarkana  focus  at  big  bend  of  Red  River 
(for  Buena  Vista  pottery  resemblance,  if  your  are  going  to  include  it);  and 
Spiro  focus  for  ceremonial  connections.  This  is  a  minimum  of  points  for  what 
you  have  entered  as  (9).  Next,  I  see  no  reason  for  your  wide  solid  line  going 
from  (2)  to  (7),  or  for  any  of  the  narrow  branch  lines  going  northward,  or 
for  the  broken  lines  at  the  far  north.  The  map  as  it  is  shows  a  heavy  influ¬ 
ence  as  far  as  "Austin  focus",  and  then  broken  from  there,  and  so  on.  All  of 
this  is  unfathomable  to  me,  but  I  can  see  at  least  one  point  on  which  the  whole 
thing  breaks  down,  namely,  you  are  trying  to  use  Austin  focus  as  the  key  to 
culture  movements  involving  "Gibson  Aspect"  and  that  is  just  not  so! .  Austin 
is  late-  1700  or  so  and  after-  and  your  Kuasteca-Caddo  business  much  earlier. 
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criticisms  on  MacNeish  manuscript,  cont. 


My  suggestion  on  your  map  is  that  you  make  one  with  locations  of  the  various 
complexes  or  foci  without  trying  to  plot  the  paths  of  influence — or —  if, 
you  want  to  plot  them  some  method  must  be  used  to  take  care  of  different 
time  levels.  'Nuf  said  on  that. 

p.  31-  I  do  not  see  how  your  Huasteca  sherds  show  that  these  movements 
started,  etc.  Perhaps  the  Huasteca  sherds  give  relative  dates  to  your 
cultures,  but  it  was  not  the  Huasteca  pottery  that  was  carried  north,  far 
from  it.  This  can  all  be  worded  more  accurately.  (By  "Huasteca”  pottery 
or  sherds  I  assume  you  do  not  mean  all  pottery  in  the  area,  but  only  the 
painted  pottery  of  V  and  VI  )  In  period  VI  you  have  one  thing  which  involves 
Texas,  namely  the  Austin  focus  connections,  but  your  ceremonial  and  ceramic 
problems  both  fall  within  period  V,  if  I  understand  right.  In  fact  your 
earliest  contacts  with  the  Caddoan  area  seem  to  be  with  Alto  Focus  and  the 
Pueblito,  which  may  go  back  to  period  IV  or  toward  the  end  of  it,  while  the 
ceremonial  problem  of  Euena  Vista  and  Spiro  probably  was  later  and  toward 
the  end  of  period  V.  Austin  is  very  different.  All  of  this  you  will  have 
to  work  out  much  better  before  I,  for  one,  can  view  it  as  an  accurate  source, 
but  them  I'm  just  a  hypercritical  fuddy  so  perhaps  you  can  get  around  me. 

pp.  32-36-  Listing  of  comparable  elements  seems  quite  good.  Your  reference 
to  my  paper  should  be  Krieger,  1946.  In  the  bibliography,  you  can  list  it 
as  Culture  Complexes  and  Chronology  in  Northern  Texas  (University  of  Texas 
Publication  No.  4640.  1946.  Austin)  The  title  was  changed  last  spring 

from  something  about  Chronological  Relationsh&pps  Between  S.  W.  and  S.  E. 

pp.  36-37-  I  believe  you  have  considerably  overemphasized  the  matter  of 
Huasteca  trading  to  the  north.  Were  pottery  complexes  or  decorative  tech¬ 
niques,  clay  mound  platforms,  cremations,  head-taking,  conch-shell  carvings 
with  ceremonial  motifs,  etc.  etc.  all  transferred  by  traders?  What  evidence 
is  there  for  trade  between  the  Caddoan  cultures  and  the  Huasteca/  Contacts 
of  some  sort,  yes,  but  you  cannot  support  the  strong  case  you  make  out  here. 
And  once  more —  you  will  have  to  distingish  between  your  projectiles  which 
can  be  traced  to  non-pottery  cultures  in  central  Texas  and  the  Pecos  River 
country,  and  those  which  belong^  to  protohistoric  times  in  Austin  focus, 
and  the  case  for  contacts  with  the  Caddoan  area,  which  are  different  in  nature 
to  say  nothing  of  time  from  the  other  problems. 

I  think  Kelley  will  agree  with  me  that  the  matters  you  have  treated  in  your 
paper  are  extremely  difficult  to  unravel  and  even  more  difficult  to  get  down 
in  written  form,  even  for  us  who  have  been  working  with  them  for  several 
years.  The  statements  you  make  would  probably  get  by  for  the  general  reader, 
but  we  would  like  to  see  you  work  out  certain  sections  to  fit  the  facts  as  we 
see  them.  It  is  quite  possible  that  we  have  never  been  able  to  explain  the 
matters  to  you  sufficiently  well.  However,  this  opportunity  is  a  good  way 
to  find  out  and  gives  us  something  concrete  to  work  on.  You  have  done  very 
well  with  your  descriptive  sections,  I  think,  and  it  is  primarily  the  wordings 
and  implications  of  your  interpretative  paragraphs  that  can  be  improved.  Cn 
the  other  hand,  congratulations  on  tackling  the  whole  damned  thing. 


Jan,  10,  1947. 


Dear  Scotty: 

Thanks  very  much  for  enclosed  manuscript,  I  "stole” 
big  sections  of  it  for  my  problem  (acknowledged,  of  course) . 
Managed  to  write  50  pages  on  the  Cult  and  concluded  that  it 
represented  neither  a  Cult  nor  a  farm  form  of  slow  cultural 
diffusion,  but  rather  a  set  of  religious  ceremonies  and  rites 
which  were  "carried"  east  from  Spiro  by  some  such  group  or 
groups  as  the  Kuskhogean- speaking  tribes.  How  did  they  get 
to  Spiro?  That  I  leave  to  you  -  it's  your  baby!  Again,  much 
obliged  for  all  your  help.  ' 


Sincerely , 


RE 


Cable  Address  "Museology  New  York" 


THE  AMERICAN  MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY 

CENTRAL  PARK  WEST  AT  79th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  24,  N.  Y. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  ANTHROPOLOGY 

H.  L-  SHAPIRO,  Ph.D.,  Chairman,  Curator  of  Physical  Anthropology 

MARGARET  MEAD,  Ph.D.,  D.Sc.,  Associate  Curator  of  Ethnology 

BELLA  WEITZNER,  Associate  Curator  of  Ethnology 

JUNIUS  B.  BIRD,  Associate  Curator  of  Archaeology 

GORDON  F.  EKHOLM,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Curator  of  Archaeology 

ERWIN  H.  ACKERKNECHT,  M.D.,  Dipl.  Ethn.,  Assistant  Curator 

JAMES  A.  FORD,  M.A.,  Assistant  Curator  of  North  American  Archaeology 


CLARK  WISSLER,  Ph.D.,  LLD.,  Curator  Emeritus 

N.  C.  NELSON,  M.L,  Curator  Emeritus  of  Prehistoric  Archaeology 

CLARENCE  L.  HAY,  A.M.,  Research  Associate 

MILO  HELLMAN,  D.D.S.,  D.Sc.,  Research  Associate 

ROBERT  VON  HEINE-GELDERN,  Ph.D.,  Research  Associate 

RALPH  UNTON,  Ph.D.,  Research  Associate 

FRANZ  WEIDENREICH,  M.D.,  Research  Associate 

FREDERICK  H.  OSBORN,  Honorary  Associate 

ANTOINETTE  K.  GORDON,  Associate 

A.  R.  CAHN,  Ph.D.,  Field  Associate 


November  7,  1946 

Mr.  Richard  S.  MaoNeish 

University  Museums  Building 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

Dear  Scotty* 

It  is  good  to  hear  from  you  and  to  see  your  statement  on 
Tamaulipas.  I  gather  that  you  got  back  from  Mexico  without  incident. 

I  received  your  note,  by  the  way,  with  its  enclosure.  As  I  remember,  you 
overpaid  me  to  the  extent  of  a  few  pesos  —  which  1  will  have  to  make  up 
to  you  next  time  I  see  you. 

As  regards  your  MSi  I  have  read  it  through  with  care  and  find 
it  exciting  stuff.  You  certainly  did  mop  up  on  the  area,  as  Isabel  Kelly 
would  say.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  making  a  number  of  cheoks,  questions, 
etc.  on  the  MS,  which  I  hope  you  won’t  mind.  Many  of  them  are  merely  edi¬ 
torial,  but  there  are  some  which  indicate  that  the  meaning  was  not  clear  to 
me  and  that  these  portions  need  revision. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  thing  is  too  long  for  American  Antiquity, 
but  that  is  a  matter  for  the  editor  to  decide.  If  you  want  to  shorten  it, 
you  could  easily  do  so  by  cutting  out  a  lot  of  the  detailed  descriptions  of 
arrowpoints,  eto. ,  which  are  not  too  useful  without  illustrations  and  are 
certainly  not  necessary  in  a  preliminary  account  of  this  kind.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  feel  that  you  need  somewhat  more  of  an  introduction.  The  quick 
jumping  off  into  the  Abasolo  Complex  is  rather  a  shock. 

These  are  the  only  suggestions  I  have  to  make,  all  of  the  detailed 
ones  being  noted  on  the  MS.  Perhaps  to  cover  the  whole  thing,  I  would  say 
that  it  needs  a  great  deal  of  editing  and  smoothing  out,  with  special  emphasis 
on  clarifying  terminology,  such  as  in  the  use  of  the  terms  '’complex”,  "culture”, 
"Huasteca",  "Huastec”,  etc. 

The  remainder  of  the  Conference  was  not  too  exoiting,  but  everyone 
admitted  that  the  theme  was  not  too  well  chosen.  I  went  to  Oaxaca  with 
Kidder  and  Pollock,  by  the  way.  The  next  conference,  probably  in  two  years, 
will  come  close  to  home.  It  will  be  "The  Totonacs,  Huasteca,  and  Their 
Neighbors”. 


Many  thanks  for  letting  me  see  your  paper,  - 
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Bear  s>cotty: 

s>orry  to  have  taken  so  long  wi  th  this  but  midterm  exams  have  been  in 

progress  -  grades  hod  to  be  computed,  etc.  etc.  -  At  any  rate  here  are 

«y  criticisms  -  attached  -  together  with  a  preliminary  draft  of  a  ms.  of 
mine  that  m^y  help  clarify  some  of  the  things  we  talked  about  and  that  you 
discussed.  You  can  quote  it  if  you  like,  I  intend  to  send  a  revis  ed  draft  of  it 
to  antiquity  in  the  near  future.  However,  I  dont  intend  to  rewrite  mine  to 
quote  yop  in  this  paper,  30  you  may  feel  same  way. 

In  general  1  thought  your  paper  was  very  good  where  it  dealt  with 
Tamualipas  and  lousy  where  it  dealt  ’with  connectionsbetween  Tasaulipas  and 
S.A.  Your  Tauualipas  material  sounds  like  good  solid  material  -  it  fits  in 
perfectly  with  the  general  set  up  that  I  visualize.  I’m  glad  you&re  getting  it 
out  and  intend  to  make  good  use  of  it  my  self  in  the  future.  It  seems  to  me  "that 

ycu  must  have  worked  up  the  ms.  under  pressure  and  not  too  carefully;  there  are 

many  errors  of  documentation,  etc. etc.  iJ.ex  and  I  have  both  g4ven  you  hell 
about  such  items  here  so  that  we  wouldnt  feel  called  upon  to  do  so  later. 

One  topic  I  have  not  criticized.  'Phis  is  your  discussion  of  diffusion  through 
Texas  of  i.Lxican  traits.  Ab  you  know  I  have  certain  ideas  along  that  line  that  I 
have  been  investigating  in  detail  for  so£e  time.  I  have  a  he’l  of  a  lot  of  work 
invested  in  this  research,  I  have  some  findings  that  I  believe  to  be  of  value  in 
working  out  the  problem.  However,  I  intend  to  get  my  money's  worth  out  of  this 
b;  publishing  these  findings  myself.  Therefore,  I  have  made  no  attempt  to  criticize 

constructively  your  discussion  along  these  liras.  Publish  it  as  it  stands  at  your 

own  peril;  I  prc  L  -  to  take  you  to  pieces  on  it  whsn  the  time  coebs. 

.  as  f or  letting  mg  read  this  paper  and  give  you  my  consents.  .Jill  you 

do  the  same  thinj  for  me  on  the  enclosed  paper  ?  I  probably  will  send  it  in  before 

you  can  get  your  criticisms  to  me,  but  I  can  -1;  avs  call  it  back  fo  lodifioation 
i  '  necessary  and  1  would  really  u  acred  ate  your  reactions. 


Bast  to  June  -  how's  Michigan  -  ? 


Kel  Is, 
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Criticisms  by  Kelley  -  McNeish  Paper  -  "  A  Preliminary  Re  qort  on  Coestal 
Tamaulipes,  Mexico. "  ms.  1946 


page  2,  end  of  first  paragraph 

(1)  This  is  primarily  a  matter  of  style  but  I  think  you  need  more  of  a  trensi- 

I 

tion  here,  or  else  your  previous  introductory  paragraph  needs  expanding 
slightly. 

(2)  page  3  -  2nd  line  -  Hie  point  type  is  Langtry  Stemmed.  b'  k. 

(3)  page  3  -  footnote  reference  4  -  date  of  Pecos  River  Focus  -  your  statement 

as  it  stands  is  incorrect.  The  statement  to  which  I  believe  you  refer 
* 

reads  "The  culture  ((Pecos  River  Focus))  was  probably  absorbed  or  replaced 
by  about  900  A.  D.,  though  the  date  may  be  closer  to  13C0  A.  D."  It  is 
true  thet  most  of  the  evidence  favors  a  dating  at  around  900  tollOO  A.  D. 
for  Pecos  River  termination,  and  I  now  use  the  terminal  date  of  1000  A.  D. 
as  the  provisional  ending  date.  The  "datable  sherds"  established  the 
date  of  the  cultures  that  follow  Peco3  River  but  not  Pecos  River  itself. 

(4)  page  4,  sentence  3  -  Sayle ’ s  Coahuiltecan  Phase  is  the  equivalent  of 

'k 


both  your  Abe  solo  and  Repelo  complexes. 

(5)  page  5,  1st  line  -  "Pecos  River  Points"  should  be  Lengtry  Stemmed  Points, 
Pecos  River  Focus;  thereare  several  diagnostic  Pecos  River  focus  types 
of  point;  Langtry  Stemmed  is  the  best  one,  but  is  only  one  of  several. 

(6)  page  5,  2nd  paragraph.  Basis  for  dating  of  Diablo  Complex  not  apparent 
from  your  discussion. 

(7)  pege  6,  B  -  For  whatever  the  information  is  worth,  such  depressions  sre 
characteristic  of  Brevo  Valley  Aspect  sites  on  Rio  Grande,  also  of  many 
Anasezi  sites,  as  you  know.  In  Presidio  area  they  are  likewise  characte- 
ristic  of  modern  Mexican  house  groups (Patrilocal  settlements)  -  here 


t^k. 


they  ere  definitely  produced  by  scooping  up  surface  clays  for  use  in 
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adobe  construction,  or  os  mortar  for  stone  construction. 

(8)  page  15,  1' st  sentence  -  "The  Cayo  complex,"  and  continuing  discussion. 

Here  indeed,  I  will  do  you  dirt  Buch.  Trait  by  trait  this  is  Sayle’s 
Brownsville  Phase  (or  Focus),  and  his  mao  shows  approximately  same 
distribution  in  Texas  as  does  your  map.  He  has  clear  priority;  why  the 
hell  add  another  term  to  our  list  unnecessarily*'  I  prefer  your  term  but 
I  see  nothing  technically  wrong  with  Sayle’s  term  and  it  has  appeared 
in  print  with  a  full  description!  almost  identical  in  detail  with  your 
own.  If  you  insist  on  changing  the  name  you  at  least  have  to  refer  to 
Sayle’s  prior  publication  and  state  your  reasons  for  changing  the 
terminology. 

(9)  page  18,  lines  14  -  17  -  Don’t  be  so  damn  naive  Buch  -  mount  your 
chipped  pins  in  the  end  of  a  stick  or  piece  of  bone  or  antler  and  you 
have  a  very  efficient  drill  -  palnv  twirled  or  bow  twirled  -  for  drilling 
the  sort  of  holes  you  find  in  pendants,  gorgets,  etc., and  furthermore 

a  very  common  type  of  drill  -  Anasazi  had  it  -  modern  Pueblo  still  use 

« 

it  but  substitute  horseshoe  nail  for  old  flint  point. 

(10)  page  20,  last  statements  first  paragraph  -  Seyles  also  notes  green  bottle 
glass  points  in  Brownsville  Phase.  Furthermore  he  mentions  the  Browns-.  Jt 
ville  contacts  with  Rockport  focus  ( "Kerankawan" )  which  you  deny. 

(11)  pp.  20-21  transitional  sentences.  Keechi  Concave  and  Hutto  Convex  5 
occur  together  rather  consistently  -  they  are  late  -  protohi  toric  or 
late  prehistoric  at  earliest  ana  they  may  indicate  a  discrete  complex, 
as  suggested  by  their  tendency  toward  areal  localization  in  sites  where 
they  occur.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  a  s.ecific  affiliation  with 

the  Austin  Focus  however. 
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(12)  p.  21,  next  to  last  sentence  -  The  hell  you  say.’  Brother  I  had  nothing 
to  do  with  dendrochronological  specimens.  Look,  the  argument  runs 

this  way:  Livermore  Focus  is  associated  in  part  with  terminal  Pecos  River 
end  in  part  overlies  it  and  mingles  with  the  later  Chisos  focus.  Intrusive 
Livermore  Focus  points  at  Itogollon  Village  have  a  dendro  date  of  ca.  900 
A.  D.  Pottery  in  late  Chisos  Focus  has  dendro  derived  dates  in  Southwest 
of  ca.  1100  -  1300.  But  no  dendro  specimens  in  Pecos  River  or  even  Big 
Bend.  This  statement  has  to  be  changed. 

(13)  page  25  -  Lines  6,  7,  8  -  Clear  Fork  Focus,  not  Abilene  Focus.  This 
specimen  is  probably  Nolan  since  it  comes  definitely  within  the  range  of 
variation  of  Nolan  in  the  hearth  area;  nevertheless,  it  is  not  one  of 
the  commoner  varieties  of  Nolan  and  I  ask  you  to  mke  some  qualifi¬ 
cation  of  the  identification.  Lines  10-11  -  There  are  no  Nolan  Beveled 

%  \ 

Stem  points  in  Alto  to  my  knowledge,  certainly  not  in  Davis  Site.  At 
Davis  Site  there  are  several  specimens  of  Taylor  ^hinned  Base  and  Baird 
Eeveled  Blade;  these  types  are  Clear  Fork  diagnostics  along  with  Nolan 
according  to  Ray;  I’m  not  sura  of  this  myself  at  all.  Lines  13  -  14  - 
Keechi  Concave  has  not  been  identified  with  the  Austin  Focus;  there  may 
be  a  connection  but  has  not  been  demonstrated. 

(14)  page  26  -  Chart  looks  good  offhand.  Your  Ateolo  certainly  survives 
much  later  in  Texas  however,  and  I  think,  using  my  evidence,-  that  its 
beginning  is  not  as  early  as  you  have  it;  perhaps  I’m  wrong.  I  am  aire 
however  that  the  Texes  equivalent  of  your  Repelo  goes  back  much  earlier 
in  time  then  you  believe.  But  thats  my  baby,  not  your3.  I’m  impressed 
by  the  ceution  with  which  you  have  split  the  Devils  and  the  Angels 
asunder  on  your  chart  -  you  damned  moralist!  But  after  all,  only  a 
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hamlet  lies  between,  to  continue  the  linguistic  pley.  And  who  em  I  to 
raise  m£  eyebrows.  After  all,  it  was  through  my  efforts  that  Livermore 
and  the  Jesus  Focus  formed  La  Junta  and  produced  Concepcion,  but  it 

all  ended  there  as  just  another  Conchos  game  anyway.  - 

That’l  learnya,  dernye . 

(15)  page  36  -  lest  paragraph  -  As  you  know  I  will  have  much  to  say  about  this 

in  the  future.  My  own  most  recent  ms  which  I  am  sending  you  points  out 
« 

a  few  items. in  this  regard;  the  rest  will  come  later.  In  the  meantime 
why  the  hell  should  I  give  it  away  to  you  right  now?  A  go-'d  ripe 
birdie  to  you  at  this  point. 


General:  I’m  leaving  much  of  the  hardgoing  to  Krieger  for  criticism  since  it 
is  more  nearly  up  his  alley  than  down  my  sewer.  I  will  say  a  few  general 
things  in  accompanying  letter.  Oh  yes*  my  name  is  soelled  Kelley,  not 
Kelly.  There  are  so  damn  many  Kelleys  or  Kellys  in  Anthropology  that 
we  have  to  be  very  careful,  indeed,  about  such  items.  A  lift  of  the 
eyebrows  at  this  ooint. 
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A  PRELIMINARY  REPORT  OH  COASTAL  TAHAULIPAS,  MEXICO 

5T  M  Ae'Afcifi{ 

■  pye.il Ml'/-'  '7  :  -x 

This  article  represents  a  sy»ttoesis  of  the  results  of  the 
archaeological  surrey  of  the  Sierra  de  Tamaulipas,  coastal  Tamaulipas 
north  of  the  Soto  la  Marina  River,  and  the  adjacent  portion  of  Texas 
which  was  conducted  from  November,  1945  through  June,  1946,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  University  of  Chicago/  Uue  to  the  probably  long 
interval  of  time  between  the  analysis  of  the  archaeological  materials 

9  /  i  4 

and  the  final  publication,  it  seems  neaaemwy  to  put  this  summary 
into  print. 


Basic  to  the  purpose  of  the  survey  and  to  the  problems 
with  which  it  was  concerned  was  the  assumption  that  there  were  cultural 
relations  between  the  people  of  the  Southeast  and  the  more  complex 
cultures  of  Mexico,  Numerous  writers  have  supported  the  validity 
of  this  assumption.^1®  The  area  covered  by  this  survey  lies  between 

the  two  above  mentioned  areas  and  is,  of  course,  intimately  connected 

liK  sf*  \ 

with,  the  Southeast-Mexican  relationships.  It  was  felt  that  a  survey 
of  this  area  might  solve  the  following  problems} 

1.  The  route  of  the  contacts  between  Mexico  and  the  Southeast 

2.  The  time  of  these  contacts. 

3.  The  group  or  groups  involved  in  the  contacts. 

4.  The  type  of  contacts  that  occurred. 

In  presenting  the  results  of  the  survey,  I  have  arranged 
the  data  so  that  the  culture  complexes  presenting  negative  evidence 
appear  first.  This  will  be  followed  by  a  brief  description  of  the 
Pueblito  complex  that  hints  of  possible  contacts  between  the  areas. 

The  final  section  of  the  descriptive  materials  will  be  concerned 
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This  article  represents  a  preliminary  statement  of  the 
results  oi*  the  archaeological  survey  of  the  Dierra  de  Tama uli pas, 
coastal  Tamaullpaa  north  of  the  ->oto  la  marina  diver,  and  the  ad¬ 
jacent  portion  of  ..exas,  which  was  conducted  from  November,  lfc4S, 
through  June,  ifc4b,  under  the  auspices  of  the  University  of  Chicago* 

1.  I  am  indebted  to  the  sponsors  of  this  survey,  Jr.  f,  0*  Cole 
and  Jr.  Robert  .  e/riald  of  the  Department  of  anthropology  of 
the  University  of  Uhioago,  r.  .virique  Juan  mlacioe,  formerly 
ilrector  of  lUonunientos  rehlspanicoo,  and  vr.  Ignacio  -arquina, 
director  oi  the  Institute  Racional  de  Antropologia  e  -iatoria 
of  the  Republic  of  ,  exioo ,  who  generously  gave  permission  for 
tne  >rc:' vooly -leal  reconnaissance  of  .nmaullpss  nd  radii  to ted 
tno  delivery  of  a  portion  of  the  archaeological  materials  to 
the  nited  rates  for  further  study*  The  Department  of  ^fttiure* 
pology  of  the  university  of  Texas  kindly  .ands  their  laboratories 
available  for  use  in  the  analysis  of  the  materials  and  1  tua 
moot  grateful  for  the  invaluable  information  proffered  by  the 
u  bers  of  the  staff,  Ur.  Thomas  Campbell,  Or*  J  •  C.  Leila/,  and 
~r*  .lex  -vrieger.  cxno?.led  ment  and  thanks  are,  also,  extended 
to  ~<r*  .fcdro  4  r.iillas,  r.  ilfreclo  Du  olier,  ,r*  Gordon  .xholu 
r«  -ames  B.  Griffin,  Dr*  J.  lien  Mason ,  -r.  -.lu-xrdo  Joguer *a, 

_r*  ablo  ...art Inez  del  :lo,  .r*  ioberto  -von,  and  r*  Gabriel 
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A  PROPOSED  SEQUENCE  OP  CULTURE  IN  TAMAULIPAS 
CORRELATED  WITH  ADJACENT  AREAS 


Talley  of 
Mexico 


Tampico-  Sierra  &e  Inland  Coastal  Rio  Grande  East 
Panuco  T&a&ulipae  Temaulipas  Tamaulipas  Delta  Texas 
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with  those  cultures  that  offer  a-efiai-tive  contribution*.  In  the 
comparative  section  of  tills  paper,  I  will  restate  the  findings  that 
are  pertinent  to  the  problems  and  also  additional  facts  that  tend 
to  confirm  them.  These  materials,  I  believe,  make  definite  contribution* 
toward  the  solutions  of  the  problems,  and  future  work,  particularly 


1 


more. 


The  Abasolo  complex  is  composed  of  materials  from  35  sites. 


V 


This  complex  appears  to  have  extended  from  the  Hio  de  las  Palmas 

S  <  | 

northward  along  the  coast  to  the  San  Fernando  River,  then  inland 
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to  Reynosa,  and  probably  northward  again  into  Texas.*  The  western 
extension  of  the  complex  is  not  well  defined;  I  know  only  that  it 
extended  at  least  fifty  miles  inland,  except  in  the  Sierra  de  l’amaulipas 
region.  Three  types  of  projectile  points  characterize  this  complex, 
and  two  are  particularly  numerous.  One  of  the  two  dominant  forms 
is  a  triangular  point  with  slightly  convex  sides  and  a  straight  base. 

It  is  1  to  1^  inches  long,  1/8  to  £  inch  thick,  and  3/4  to  l£  inches 
wide.  The  chipping  is  poorly  done,  and  secondary  retouching  is  rare. 

The  other  dominant  style  is  a  point  similar  to  the  first  in  all  respects 
except  that  the  base,  instead  of  being  straight,  is  outcurving,  often 
semicircular.  Appearing  also  as  part  of  this  complex  is  a  smaller 
point  with  a  triangular  body  and  a  wide  (i  inch  long,  £  inch  wide), 
straight  stem.  The  shoulders  are  at  right  angles  to  the  stem.  In 
this  style,  too,  the  chipping  is  poor.  With  these  three  types  other 
points  were  also  found,  but  not  in  great  enough  numbers  to  warrant 
inclusion  in  this  complex.  Two  types  of  these  other  points,  however, 
may  be  recognized  as  trade  point*.  One  is  the  small  triangular  type 
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of  the  Gaps  complex  (to  be  described  later),  while  the  other  le^the 
It?,  S’  style  of  point  dominant  in  the  Pecos  River  Focus. 3  Besides  points. 
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numerous  flake  scrapers  and  small  humpbacked  scrapers  are  included 


in  this  complex.  Five  burials  were  discovered;  they  were  semi-flexed, 

.S 


in  ^  shallow  pit,  and  without  burial  furniture.  Pottery  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  part  of  this  complex,  although  sherds  were  discovered 
at  many  of  the  sites.  Two  of  the  sherds  are  of  “nssrtjin  Pnrlnrl  VI) 
one  is  Tancol  Polychrome,  and  the  other,  Huasteca  Biack-on-White. 

There  are  also  three  red  ware  sherds  from  the  Pueblito  culture. 

i 

The  remainder  of  the  sherds,  some  of  which  are  wheel-made,  are  not 
identifiable.  The  presence  of  the  Huasteca  sherds  at  these  sites, 
and  the  fact  that  points  of  the  Abasolo  complex  are  found  at  Period 
VI  Huasteca  camps  in  the  area,  seems  to  indicate  that  this  group 
lasted  into  Period  VI  and  possibly  until  historic  times.  The  earlier 
extension  of  this  culture  is  determined  by  the  Pecos  River  points, 
dated  by  Kelly  (on  the  basis  of  datable  sherds  from  the  Southwest!* 

^  ^  — j  Cl,s  '■ 


as  not  later  than  about  90®  K.D.*‘  The  scarcity  of  this  type  of  point 
in  the  Abasolo  material  and  its  frequency  in  the  Repelo  complex  may 
indicate  only  a  very  slight  overlap.  Assignment  of  this  date  to 
the  Abasolo  complex  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  a  large  number 
of  Abasolo  points  are  present  in  late  sites  of  the  I\ieblito  complex, 
which  is  placed  roughly  in  late  Huasteca  IV,  or  early  V,  or  late 
Teotihuacan  and  early  Tula-Masapan  times,  estimated  by  Acosta  to 
be  around  900  A.D.$  I  therefore  believe  that  this  complex  may  be 
dated  from  probably  not  earlier  than  800  A.B.  to  historic  times 


I . 
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*** 


~  |.  Kelly,  Campbell,  Lehmer,  19^0,  pg.  26. 

Kelly,  Campbell,  Lehmer,  I9U0,  pg.  162. 
Vi 3*  Acosta,  Revista  Mexicans,  19^5* 
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Stratigraphically,  as  shown  by  sites  in  or  a] Lon#;  arroyo  banks,  the 
Abasolo  complex  is  over  the  ^epelo  complex  and  under  the  Gayo  complex 
in  the  Rio  Grande  delta.  A  clearer  definition  of  the  complex  and 

its  temporal  and  spatial  relationships  might  be  obtained  by  digging 

(*s  well  c6>»r 1  ~  J 

one  of  these  sites.  At  present,  the <; culture  appears  related  to, 
or  is  the  same  as,  the  Coahuilteoan  phase,  described  by  Sayles. 

I  have  refrained  from  using  his  ethnic  terminology  since  no  conclusive 
evidence  for  this  tribal  identification  has  appeared  in  print* 

The  Repelo  complex,  of  which  only  eleven  sites  have  been 
found,  appears  to  be  related  to  the  Abasolo  complex.  It  is  located 

for  the  most  part  between  the  Soto  la  Marina  and  tho  San  Fernando 

£ 

Rivers,  from  the  coast  inland*  Kelly  has  pointed  out  that  a  culture 
very  similar  to  it  in  both  content  and  time  is  found  in  Texas  in 
the  aroa  roughly  between  San  Antonio  and  Iciredo*  The  projectile 
points  of  the  Repelo  complex  consist  of  the  following  types* 

1*  A  large  (2  to  3  inches  long,  1  to  1^  inches  wide),  thin 
(£  inch  or  less  in  thickness)  triangular  point  with 
slightly  convex  sides  and  a  square  base,  showing  good 
primary  and  secondary  chipping* 

2*  A  point  of  the  same  general  form  as  the  first  except 

for  it3  round  base  (both  of  these  types  are  large,  better 
editions  of  the  dominant  forms  in  the  Abasolo  complex)* 

3*  A  largo  (2  to  3  inches  long,  1  to  1^  inches  wide),  nicely 
chipped  point  with  convex  sides  and  base,  and  two  side 
notches,  chipped  from  opposite  sides,  adjacent  to  the 
base* 

Flake  scrapors  occur  with  this  culture,  but  there  is  no  pottery. 


%%  '  Kelly,  J.  C.  personal  comiamicatlon* 
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Numerous  Pecos  River  points  also  appear,  and,  for  this  reason,  I 


■believe  it  to  he  of  the  sane  time  period  as  the  Pecos  River  Pocus, 

500  to  1000  A.D, ,  and  to  he  before  —  possibly  even  ancestrally  related 
to  —  the  Abasolo  complex. 

In  the  cav*s  along  the  Canyon  del  Diablo,  which  runs  through 

* 

the  Sierra  de  Tamaulipas,  three  styles  of  cave  pictographs  were  seen, 
but  only  two  artifact  complexes  were  ascertained.  Both  complexes 


lack  pottery,  'ihe  stratigraphic  position  of  the  two  complexes  is 


well  known  since  both  were  found  in  test  pit  excavation^.  The  later 
of  the  two,  called,  the  Los  Angeles  complex,  includes  small,  delicately- 
made  projectile  points,  lj&jb  to  3/^  s®  inch  long,  and  ^  to  ^  of 
an  inch  wide.  They  have  concave  bases,  parallel  concave  sides,  and 


abrupt  convex  points.  Oval,  humpbacked  scrapers  are  also  found  in 

/6 

sx.yy  The  earlier  Diablo  complex  contains  large,  crude  blades. 


3  to  L  inches  long,  made  of  large  primary  flakes  with  no  secondary 
chipping.  The  sides  are  parallel;  the  bases,  round;  and  the  points, 
abrupt.  With  these  points  there  are  also  lon&  (3  inches)  oval,  humpbacked 
scrapers  and  round,  9mib-nosed  scrapers.  On  the  basis  of  typology 
and  the  fact  that  the  Pueblito  ruins  surround  these  complexes,  yet 
contain  material  from  neither  of  them,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 


the  Los  Angeles  complex  is  later  than  the  Pueblito  complex,  while 

bee ««t*  ot  peit1*'/ 

the  Diablo  complex  is  earller^paghsqps  a -good  deal  -earlier.  Complete 


excavation  of  the  cave  which  shows  stratigraphy  might  clarify  the 
situation. 

The  ftieblito  culture  is  situated  in  the  Sierra  de  Tamanlipas; 
it  does  not  extend  north  of  the  Soto  la  Marina  River  nor  east  of 
the  Rio  de  las  Palmas,  but  the  southern  and  western  boundaries  of 
this  culture  are  not  determined,  *ight  ruins  were  visited  and  tested* 
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Writers  have  previously  identified  these  ruins  as  Huasteca,  probably 
because  of  the  great  similarity  of  the  architecture.  The  pottery 
and  artifacts,  however,  according  to  ^cholm,  Du  Solier,  and  Pavon, 
are  quite  distinct.  Since  the  cultural  assemblage  of  this  group 
is  very  complex,  I  shall  only  briefly  outline  it, 

1.  -Ecological  Situation. 

A,  The  ruins  are  usually  located  upon  the  summits  of  steep 
sided  hills.  Occasionally,  one  or  two  houses  may  be 
seen  in  the  flood  plains  of  the  canyons  about  the  hills. 

It  would  rather  appear,  however,  that  the  majority  of 
the  houses  were  built  upon  the  tops  of  the  hills  for 

&  definite  purpose,  perhaps  defensive. 

B,  Situated  in  the  ruins  are  usually  one  or  tvro  large  circular 
depressions.  The  present  inhabitants  of  the  area  refer 
to  them  as  ,,tanques.H  Since  these  depressions  still 
hold  water,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  at  least 
supplemented  the  water  supply.  Whether  these  reservoirs 
were  built  after  the  occupation  of  the  site,  or  whether 
they  are  natural  and  are  the  reason  for  the  inhabitants* 
selection  of  the  site  cannot  be  determined  at  present. 

C,  The  arrangement  of  the  communities  is  governed  by  the 
geographical  features  of  the  hills,  although  evidence 
of  community  planning  is  seen.  Somewhere  in  every  ruin 
will  be  found  a  level  portion  which  was  used  as  a  plaza. 
Surrounding  this  square  or  rectangular  plaza  are  small 
pyramids  or  large  circular  masonry  house  platforms. 

Usually  a  large  pyramid  is  located  medially  on  one  side 
of  the  plaza.  Other  structures  are  situated  along  the 
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top*  of  the  ridges  and  occasionally  there  will  be  other 
series  of  house  platforms  on  the  sides  of  the  hill,  just 
below  the  top.  These  appear  to  fora  a  terrace,  and  in 
a  few  cases  actually  do,  since  the  houses  &ro  connected 
by  a  stone  wall  and  the  area  in  back  of  the  wall  is  filled 
with  dirt. 

II,  Architectural  Features. 

I 

A.  Pyramids  are  either  round  or  rectangular  in  shape.  Generally 

speaking,  the  large  pyramids  are  round  and  do  not  appear 

s-t  Ay  * 

to  have  had  masonry  structures  on  top.  •iAeiw  are  not 
apparent  either,  The  round  pyramids  by  actual  count 
are  less  frequent  than  the  rectangular  ones.  The  rectangular 
type  is  low  (5  to  10  feet  in  height),  steep  sided,  with 
a  large  flat  top.  Stairs  are  discernable  on  one  of  the 
shorter  sides  and  in  two  cases  have  flanking  pilasters. 

(In  both  cases,  this  type  of  staircase  corresponds  to 
the  late  ceramic  period.)  Tho  pyramids  are  most  frequently 
associated  with  the  plaza. 

B.  The  house  platforms  are  circular  in  shape  ( 10  to  20  feet 
in  diameter)  and  the  sides  are  ooapoaed  of  vertical  walls 
of  masonry  (with  the  exception  of  one  site  of  the  early 
ceramic  period  where  the  walls  are  composed  of  large 
boulders).  The  oa*er  walls  are  from  1  foot  to  6  feet 

in  height.  The  top  of  these  structures  is  horisontal 
and  often  will  bo  covered  by  a  burned  clay  floor,  occupational 
debris  and  occasional  pieces  of  wattle  and  daub.  Belov 
these  top  surfaces  are  large  rocks,  dirt,  and  refuse 
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apparently  used  as  fill*  Of  temporal  significance  are 
Afee  Tangent  slab  steps  that  lead  from  the  ground  to  the 


platform*  These  steps  are  associated  only  with  late 
ceramic  remains* 

C.  Two  other  architectural  features  are  present.  One  of 

Ols 

these  is  caracol-like  structure*  The  body  is  identical. 


to  the  house  platforms,  being  about  8  feet  high,  20  feet 
in  diameter,  and  with  steep  masonry  and* «* walls. \  However, 
the  difference  lies  in  the  staircases,  A  series  of  steps 
are  found  on  opposite  sides  of  the  platform*  These  curving 
staircases  rise  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  structure, 
and  the  bases  of  the  staircases  face  in  opposite  directions* 
The  other  structure  appears  to  have  a  series  of  slabs 
of  rock  arranged  in  a  rectangle* 


D.  As  a  final  architectural  feature,  there  are 

th&t  AvO 


that  connect  two  or  more  ImmuS.  house  platforms^  These 


walls  act  as  retaining  walls  for  dirt  piled  against  one 


side,  thereby  making  terraces* 

Q  iy  C»  C  I*  ^ 

III.  Utilitarian  fee ilnaes. 

A*  Metates  have  a  hi  1 1  i iiitlffl  grinding  surface  about  twice 


the  length  of  theAsloping  posterior  portion*  This  posterior 
portion  &  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  the  husirorrtsl  grinding 


with  the  ends  about  half  as  long  as  the  sides*  Associated 
with  these  metates  are  cylindrical  roller  manos* 
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B.  Mortars,  (called  by  the  local  Inhabitants  "ollas  de  piedra"), 

also  appear  In  this  region.  These  are  Bade  of  volcanic 

rock  and  have  a  deep  bowl-shape.  The  average  size  is 

about  1  foot  high,  with  the  mouth  diameter  about  the  ,  - 

Th€  t-hick^a*  of  */des  4W  £•***»»* 

same. 4  found  in  the  ruins  are  numerous  bell-shaped  pestles. 
These  may  have  been  used  in  the  large  stone  mortars. 

C.  Pour  large  (3  inches  long)  oval-shaped  knives  were  discovered. 
They  appear  to  be  cores  with  secondary  retouching  on 

one  end  forming  a  very  dull  point.  One  small  flake  obsidian 
knife,  rhombohedral  in  shape,  was  found.  The  projectile 
points  are  of  six  main  types.  One  type  has  a  flaring 
stem,  a  poorly  defined  shoulder,  and  convex  sides.  The 
specimens  are  about  2  inches  long  and  3/4  inch  wide. 

Present  also  aro  the  triangular,  round  based,  and  steamed 
points  which  are  characteristic  of  the  Abasolo  complex. 

These  types,  incidentally,  are  associated  with  the  late 
Pueblito  ceramic  period.  The  other  two  styles  are  those 
large  triangular  and  large  round  based  types  prevalent 
in  the  Hepelo  complex.  All  specimens  of  these  last  two 
were  on  a  site  of  predominantly  early  Pueblito  pottery. 

D.  Miscellaneous  clay  objects. 

1.  Clay  pottery  discs  with  a  hole  in  the  cente^  mA^e. 
are  fairly  common. 

2.  A  cylindrical  clay  flute  with  holes  pierced 
on  one  side  was  discovered. 

3.  Part  of  a  rattle,  evidently  with  a  bulbous 
hollow  body  and  a  short  solid  stem,  lay  on 


the  surface  of  a  site* 
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4.  The  function  of  this  final  group  of  clay  artifacts 
is  rather  difficult  to  determine.  These  objects 
are  cylindrical  bodied,  with  one  end  smoothed 
off  to  a  point  while  the  other  end  appears 


i  f  tttvv  i  jv  u 


to  have  been  attached  to  some  sort  of  Tgalbnwo 
object.  A  narrow  aperture  runs  from  one  end 

*  T UY  ***  /rtcUs  |o>,V 

to  the  other.  J 


Ceramic  assemblage. 

1.  Brushed  ware  -  In  this  ware,  the  paste  is  friable, 

the  temper  is  large  and  gr?\nular.  The  hardness 

is  about  2,  The  surfaces  appear  to  have  been 

-fci gs> 

brushed  by  handfuls  of  grass  or  brash.  In 

the  earlier  periods  no  conscious  attempt  is 

made  to  use  this  brushing  as  a  decorative  technique. 

However,  on  ollas  in  the  later  period,  zones 

of  brushing  app oar  with  the  brushing  in  each 

horizontal  zone  running  in  a  different  direction. 

The  shapes  of  vessols  usually  fall  into  one 
of  three  types*  ollas  with  globular  bodies, 
outcurving  long  neck3  and  fairly  small  mouths; 
low  bowls  with  straight  rims  but  with  sides 
sloping  outward  and  the  bases  rounded  or  flat; 
bowls  with  outcurving  rims  and  sides  that  slope 
outward.  The  sides  show  a  definite  break  about 
3  inches  from  the  rim  and  from  there  the  bottom 
slopes  sharply  to  a  rounded  or  flat  base. 

Ollas  seem  to  be  confined  to  the  middle  and 


late  periods. 
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Also  appearing  are  parts  of  semi¬ 
circular  upright  handles  that  spring  from  the 
lip  of  the  vessel. 

2.  Plain  ware  -  This  appears  to  "be  sand  tempered. 

The  consistency  is  compact  and  the  hardness 

is  about  3.5.  Du*  to  the  large  amount  of  temper 
the  sherds  have  a  very  sandy  feel.  The  surface 
has  been  smoothed.  Dooo ration  la  absent. 

Ollas  appear  in  the  late  and  middle  periods. 
Vertical-sided,  overlapping,  straight-sided, 
and  outflaring  carinated  bowls  are  very  common. 

Two  strap  handles  were  uno evoked. 

3.  Polished  black  v;are  -  The  tempering  in  this 
type  1 8  fine  sand  in  small  amounts.  The  paste 
is  very  compact,  and  the  hardness  is  about  U. 

The  surfaces  have  been  highly  polished  after 
first  being  flfcBr  blackened.  Decoration  Is 
absent  on  these  sherds  except  In  the  late  ceramic 
period.  During  the  final  period,  fine  engraved 
lines  are  present.  The  decorative  elements 

are  of  four  types! 

a*  Triangles  pointed  toward  the  rims 
filled  with  cross-hatching. 

b.  Triangles  composed  of  four  parallel 

o- 

lines  on  the  sides  nndj single  horizontal 
line  at  the  base,  the  apexes  being 
at  the  lip. 
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c.  Stepped  triangles  composed  of  parallel 
vertical  lines,  with  the  apex  at 

the  lip. 

d.  Alternating  sets  of  steps  composed 

of  parallel  lines. 

TAev«  *5 

fJ£he  TeaseleLjComs-okoWiiConaiderable  variation  //U 
and  some  of  these  differences  have  temporal 
significance,  Vertical-sided  and  out-sloping 
carinated  vessels  aro  common  in  all  periods. 
Globular-bodied,  straight  necked,  wide-mouthed 
jars  appear  late,  Molcajetes  of  blackware 
occur  and  show  the  usual  change  (which  will 
be  discussed  under  molcajetes.) 

4.  Polished  lied  Ware  -  temper  is  of  medium  size 
and  the  consistency  is  compact.  Hardness  is 
about  3.4.  Surfaces  are  polished  over  a  red 
slip  or  wash.  Decoration  is  absent,  'vessel 
forms  are  confined  to  vertical- si led,  out-sloping, 
or  outflaring  carinated  vessels.  A  few  vessels 
have  tripod  feut  of  the  solid  low  conical  variety. 
This  is  one  of  the  dominant  wares  in  the  early 
period  and  decreases  steadily  until  in  the 

final  period  it  is  almost  non-existent. 

4(1 

5.  hfcs&n  Polished  Ware  -  Semper  is  fine  sand, 

and  the  paste  is  slightly  porous.  She  hardness 
is  about  4.  xhe  surfaces  are  polished  and 


uess*l 


have  an  oak  brown  color.  -Engraved  decorations 
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are  on  the  rims  and  are  of  five  kinds* 

a.  Cross-hatched  triangles  around  the 
rim  with  the  apexes  at  the  lip. 

b.  Triangles  filled  with  lines  parallel 
to  one  side  and  usually  having  the 
other  side  composed  of  two  or  three 
parallel  lines,  with  the  base  as 

a  single  line  and  the  apex  at  the 
lip. 

a:<L 

c.  Triangles  -of-the  type  mentioned  above 
-In.  (b>}  with  the  areas  between  the 
triangles  filled  with  cross-hatching. 

d.  designs  of  parallel  zigzag  lines. 

e.  Chevrons  composed  of  four  parallel 
lines. 

The  shapes  are  the  same  as  those  previously 
mentioned  except  that  there  is  one  additional 
shape  rather  difficult  to  determine.  These 

£.faf  tru>fc4^d  S 

vessels  appear  to  be  oetl-slnijTEd  with  the  mouths 
at  the  top  of  the  beH.  The  polished  wares, 
though  occurring  in  all  periods,  reach  their 
greatest  frequency  in  the  final  period. 

6.  MolcaJetes  -  This  form  has  small  temper  and 
medium  consistency.  The  hardness  is  about 
3*5*  The  surfaces  are  smoothed  or  polished. 

Very  rarely  they  fje  polished  red  or  polished 

t  i\ie-v u>r  of 

black.  Incisions  in^the  bowl  are  of  four  varieties* 
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a.  Incisions  that  radiate  from  the  center 
like  spokes. 

b.  Incisions  that  are  concentric  circles. 

c.  Incisions  that  divide  the  base  into 
four  quadrants,  with  parallel  incisions 
in  each  quadrant  that  are  at  right 
angles  to  those  in  the  adjoining 
quadrants. 

d.  Incisions  very  similar  to  type  (c.) 
except  that  no  lines  divide  the  sets 
of  parallel  lines  into  quadrants* 

Vessel  forms  vary  in  that  in  the  early  period 
hemispherical  howls  predominate  while  in  the 
late  period  recurved  rim  bowls  are  most  frequent. 
The  feet  on  these  vessels  also  show  considerable 
variation  in  that  in  the  early  period  solid, 
low  conical  feet  predominate;  in  the  middle 
period  small,  solid  nubbin  feet  are  most  common; 
while  in  the  last  period,  hollow  low  conical 
feet  are  dominant. 

IV.  Ceremonial  Objects  -  The  figurines  of  this  culture  for  the  most 

^OUk(/ 

part  wer^on  the  surface.  Unfortunately  only  two  were  unearthed 
in  excavation.  These  figurines  consist  of  ten  heads,  of  which 
nine  are  mold-made,  and  numerous/jmodeled  body  fragments. 

A.  A  modeled  head  of  undetermined  type  was  associated  with 
the  ceramics  of  the  early  pottery  period. 

Ji.  A  mold-made,  triangular-headed  type  was  uncovered  in 

an  excavation  of  late  ceramic  periods  that  reserable  types 
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found  by  Ekholra  infperiod  V  levelij 


? 


C.  Four  rectangular  mold-made  heads  lay  on  the  surface. 

held* 

(Armlllas  stated  that  this  type^^  prevalent  in  late 


<» 


Teotihuacan  times. ) 

D.  One  large  portrait  type,*  identical  to  those  found  in 
the  Huasteca  during  period  IV  a*d_in  ^ee^ihascsaai 

Mesa,  was  discovered  on  the  surface  of  one  site. 

B.  A  mold-made  Jaguar-head  effigy  was  found  near  the  afore 
mentioned  head. 

F.  Two  round,  mold-made  heads,  having  very  indistinct  facial 
characteristics,  complete  the  list.  I  know  of  no  comparable 
types  in  Mexico.  As  to  parts  of  bodies,  all  are  hand 
modeled  and  reveal  that  the  figures  had  collars  and  arm 
bands.  A  few  legs  Indicate  that  at  least  some  of  them 
were  seated  cross-legged  figures. 

To  sum  up  the  Pueblito  culture,  it  may  be  divided  into  three 

periods  that  appear  to  correlate,  on  the  basis  of  the  figurines, 

with  Huasteca  III,  IV,  and  V.  Of  particular  interest  is  the  use 

of  carinated-shaped  vessels,  the  engraved  pottery  designs  of  inverted 

chevrons  composed  of  fourjlnes  on  polished  black-nnttery.  and  zoned 

u&sfJ,  «/*» //MV  t &  Ajt'/ta  SA'Hde 

brushed  wares. \  features-  i‘»;  fun-iiv  llT 

•  . . .“"Vujii.  This  Pueblito  culture  will  be  more  completely  described 

in  the  final  publication. 

How  let  ue  turn  to  the  two  culture  complexes  that  have  direct  ^ 
bearing  on  Mexico-Southeast  relationships.  The  first,  the  Cop*  complex, 


?  t»  1944,  pg.  449,  Fig.  c,  d,  f,  g. 

S.  Bkholm,  1944,  pg.  448,  Fig.  4. 
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is  located  along  the  Gulf  Coast*  does  not  extend  more  than  twenty 

miles  inland,  and  is  "bounded  on  the  soxith  "by  the  San  Fernando  River 

and  e «  the  north  byeWill is  County,  Texas.  My  conclusions  about  this 

culture  are  "based  upon  82  sites*  Ten  of  these  I  discovered,  l4  wore 

located  from  Anderson* s  data  and  re surveyed,  and  the  findings  of 

"both  were  combined.  Finally,  the  materials  from  fj8  more  sites  were 

separated  from  the  Anderson  collection  by  means  of  the  accompanying 

field  notes.^  Actually,  materials  from  400  more  sites  are  at  the 

Laboratory  of  Anthropology,  University  of  Texas.  These  materials 

were  numbered,  catalogued,  and  described  by  A.  IS.  Anderson  of  Brownsville 

Texas,  The  sites  from  which  they  were  taken  were  numbered  and  their 

locations  recorded  as  well.  These  sites  were  not  analyzed  due  to 

the  length  of  time  necessary  to  separate  the  specimens  from  their 

groupings  as  type  artifacts  into  groups  of  artifacts  found  at  the 

various  sites.  However,  a  cursory  examination  of  these  materials 

revealed  little  if  any  differences  from  the  82  sites  I  have  analyzed. 

The  sites  of  this  culture  are  usually  situated  on  small  rises 

along  waterways  or  extinct  waterways  and  are  characterized  by  an 

abundance  of  broken  shell  and  the  burned  clay  remains  of  fire  basins. 

The  sites  are  small  and,  for  the  most  part,  ore  without  any  depth 

of  deposit  (less  than  2  inches).  Shell  artifacts  further  characterize 

this  culture.  The  most  distinctive  type  is  a  projectile  point  made  r 

(tfi<  co.1«4l  4  couck 

from  the  -central  portlon-of  a  columnella  sfceM.,  These  points  are 
round  in  cross-section  inch  thick),  polished  to  a  long  tapering 
point  (l  to  2  inches  in  length),  and  have  a  polished,  bevelled,  squared 
base, 

>JT.  The  collection  of  A.  E.  Anderson  has  been  loaned  to  the  University 
of  Texas  by  his  surviving  relatives. 
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The  second  most  common  artifacts  are  ^hipped  shall  discs, 
varying  in  size  from  that  of  p  dime  to  a  half-dollar.  Similar  to 

thase  in  siza  and  shape  are  ground  shell  discs  which  are  usually 

c-o  » A>  c  /  / 

centrally  pierced.  Carved  pendants  of  both  molusca  and  caluaaaXla 
are  found.  These  pendants  often  have  geometric  designs  of  cross- 

i 

hatching  or  straight  lines,  and  occasionally  no  design  at  all.  The 

c  &  £  A  *1 


shapes  vary  —  those  made  of  celwmae-ila  being  either  triangular  or 
square,  those  of  mollusca,  rectangular,  square,  oval,  or  in  their 
natural  form.  The  piercings  of  the  pendants  also  vary:  the  triangular 
ones  have  three  holes  along  the  base;  the  oval  and  rectangular  have 
either  one  or  two  piercings  at  the  extremities;  the  square  ones  are 

centrally  pierced;  and  the  whole  mollusca  shells  have  one  hole  on 

utn 

either  side  of  their  faiewtts.  Four  engraved  shell  pendants  are 
worthy  of  special  mention.  Three  of  these  have  carved  crosses;  one 

cross  is  inside  a  circle.  The  fourth  pendant,  triangular  in  shape, 

p&st co  t  A 

is  made  of^a  large  cahm&aila  and  decorated  with  a  fxill-face  view 
of  a  human  head,  carved  in  relief.  A  roll,  which  appears  to  be  a 
snake,  frames  the  face,  and  arising  from  the  head  are  two  crossing 
incised  lines  which  become  wavy  and  fan  in  five  or  six  small  lines 
at  their  extremities.  (These  two  lines  may  veil  represent  an  antler 
head-dress. )  Hanging  from  the  ears  are  two  thick,  round  earrings. 

Next  in  frequency  are  beads  or  tinklers  of  Oliva  shells. 

The  bulbous  ends  of  the  Oliva  shells  are  cut  off,  and  near  the  pointed 
end  opposite  the  opening,  holes  are  drilled  or  notches  are  cut. 


There  are  cylindrical,  polished  columnella  center  beads  or  tubes, 

as  well  ae  cylindrical,  polished  columnella  cefttCfT  plugs.  Mussel 

- — ' 

shell  scapers  are  common,  and  columnella  ground  to  a  point, 

/\  - - — - - 
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1«T.  Kfcholm,  1944,  pg,  480,  Fig.  32. 
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are  present.  Shell  fish-hooks  are  occasionally  found. 


Bene  artifacts  are  rare,  and  consist  of  split  hone  awls  and 
hone  tubes,  3  to  4  inches  long,  decorated  hy  one  or  more  incised 
lines  around  the  body, 

The  stone  work  consists  of  four  types  of  artifacts* 

1,  Small  humpbacked  scapers, 

2,  Chipped  drills  or  pins, 

3,  Projectile  points, 

4,  Hammer stones. 

The  scapers  are  usually  round  and  have  a  diameter  no  larger  than 

A 

that  of  a  penny.  One  side  is  flat,  the  other,  humped.  Hither  one 

edge  or  the  circumference  leading  to  the  flat  surface  appears  to 

have  secondary  chipping.  The  utility  of  such  a  small  implement  is 

T  *»  a.  d^lls  o  | o»>i* 

rather  difficult  to  imagine,  Tha-utility  of  the  chipped-ptirgris 


Or 


htti’d  td  understand  since  these  objects,  pointed  at  one  or 

ft 

both  ends,  are  usually  between  1  and  2  inches  long  and  less  than 
^  inch  in  diameter.  The  haramerstones,  for  the  most  part,  are  mere 
pebbles.  The  projectile  points  r  ^  t  -a  d*  of  type,  having  three 
variants.  The  most  common  points  are  triangular  in  form,  with  the 
base  only  slightly  Bhorter  than  the  sides.  The  base  is  definitely 

Jfc  to 

concave;  the  sides,  a  little  1€ps  so.  The  points  are  from 


thick,  from  &  to  1  inch  long,  with  excellent  chipping.  The  second 
variety  is  identical  with  the  first  except  that  the  sides  are  slightly  ^ 

h 

convex,  and  the  chipping  is  less  well  done.  The  third  variety  differs 

ft 

in  having  all  three  sides  slightly  convex  and  very  poor  chipping,  ^c> 1 

Burials,  when  found,  are  generally  placed  apart  from  the 
caiq)  sites,  although  some  burials  are  in  camp  sites.  The  burials 
are  predominantly  flexed,  and  about  half  of  the  time  are  without 
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burial  furniture.  When  burial  furniture  does  appear,  it  usuall7 
consists  of  beads,  pendants,  or  Huasteca  pottery. 

The  contacts  of  thi3  group,  as  indicated  by  trade  objects, 
are  exceptionally  wide  and  extremely  important  to  the  solutions  of 

>3 

VL  ^ 

our  problems.  Mason***  has  described  five  Huastoea  pots,  obtained 

v  >|  \  Z 

by  Anderson  at  a  Cag»  complex  site.  (Identification  of  these  pots 
as  Huasteca  VI  is  based  upon  information  from  Bkholm. )  I  have  about 
70  sherds  and  pots,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  Zaquil  Red  sherds, 
may  all  be  dated  as  either  Huasteca  period  V  or  VI,  although  the 
majority  seem  to  belong  to  period  VI.  These  sherds  consist  of  the 
following  types*  Huasteca  Black-on-White,  Tancol  Polychrome,  HawwSeca 
Brown-on-Buff  (Period  VI),  and  Las  Plores  Molcajete  Pine  Paste,  Las 
Hores  Red-on-Buff,  and  Las  Plores  Relief  Wore  (all  period  V).  Incidentally, 
no  period  VI  sherds  were  present  in  the  same  site  with  period  V  sherds. 

Two  jmttite  objects  have  also  turned  up  in  complex  sites  -  one, 

•  • —  ' 

a  large  spherical  bead  1  inch  in  diameter)  the  other,  a  small  celt- 
like  object  1  inch  long.  These  undoubtedly  came  from  Mexico,  and 
probably  from  the  Huasteca,  for  although  Hkholm  discovered  no  such 
objects,  Pavon  Informs  me  that  they  are  seen  in  Huasteca  sites. 

This  contact,  moreover,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  entirely  from 
the  Huasteca  to  the  people  since  the  finding  of  the  Oliva  shell 

u>-»»Su  I  i 

beads,  the  shell  disc  beads  and  discs,  and  the  typical  Gupa  variant  1 

type  of  projectile  point  in  Huasteca  sites  may  indicate  the  reverse,^,  li 

Some  obsidian  chips  and  points,  also  present,  probably  came  from 


further  south  in  Mexico.  a 


dowy  t  ^ 


'3 

•i 


.ti.  Mason,  1935.  *lg.  21,  27.  and  27 f. 
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All  the  contacts,  however,  were  not  with  the  Huasteca* 

The  two  dominant  projectile  point  types  of  theicontemporaneous  Abasolo 
focus  are  seen  in  Cayo  sites,  as  well  as  underneath  them,  and  Cayo  ' 

points  occur  in  Abasolo  sites.  Significantly  missing  from  the  Cay®-  A-sr-'1 

* 

sites  are  projectile  point  types  from  the  Rcpelo  complex  and  the 
often-associated  Pecos  Xiver  Focus,  Perhaps  even  more,  significant 
is  the  lack  of  trade  objects  from  the  coastal  groups  in  the  Corpus 
Christi  -  Baffin  Bay  regoin  of  Texas;  this  will  be  discussed  and 
an  explanation  attempted  later.  One  projectile  point  of  particular 
chronological  significance  was  discovered:  a  Cts&o  variant  I  point, 
made  of  green  bottle  glass.  This  may  indicate  an  extension  of  the 
complex  into  historic  times  and  contact  with  iiuropeans. 

The  trade  objects  most  important  to  our  problems  are  the 
points  and  drills  that  appear  to  have  come  from  the  north  and  thua 

indicate  contact  in  that  direction.  Seven  such  points  were  noted 

. 

in  this  survey.  Two-^f-thea- .are. . ideafeinal  wA-th --points"' dlajpo s' tic 
of  the ^eHir-Facrte.  One  point,  Identified  as  a  Hutto  Convex  point  CrV ,v? 

♦  **  **  ^ mi  "  ^ 

by  Kell'|r,  is  small  (l  to  l{;  ipches  long),  convex'-based,  with  a  body 


>  pT 

*  .A 


aSW 

that  slopes  straight  from  the  shoulder  to  the  point,  and  side  (or 

•  *  jT 

corner)  notches  separating  the  base  from  the  body.  The  other,  of 
Austin  Chert,  is  triangular  bodied  with  qn  expanding  stem,  identified 

by  A.  Krieger  as  ilddy  Expanding  Stem Two  of  the  remaining  points 

jf 

are  narrow  (3/^  inch  wide,  1  inch  long),  with  a  concave  base,  a  small 
side  notch  just  above  the  base,  and  a  long,  slightly  convex,  tapering 

1%  sKovlev  nJi^tr  ^4. 

body.  Another  point  is  very  similar  to  this  but  alymt— ]  a a-'"' 
»&*e  and  holds  n  resemblance  to  some  points  in  north  Texas.  The  ' 

edge  of  the  base  has  been  sc  forcefully  rechipped  that  it  appears 
to  be  slightly  serrated.  This  point  appears  in  an  as  yet  unnamed 
late  focus  north  and  east  of  the  Austin  region.  It  is  identified 
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ty  Kelly  as  Keechi  Concave.  Another  concave  point  is  of  a  type  found 
sporadically  in  north  and  central  Texas,  but  dominant  in  eastern 
Texas  and  characteristic  of  the  Titus  Focus,  This  point,  about  1^- 
inches  long  and  £  inch  wide,  has  a  concave  base,  concave  sides  which 
are  roughly  parallel,  and  an  abrupt  convex  point.  Very  delicately 
chipped  and  very  thin,  it  is  made  of  flint  differing  from  that  of 
any  other  projectile  points.  Krieger  identifies  this  point  as  being 
1  aloe  Triangular.  The  final  point  is  a  long  (2  Inches),  narrow  (£- 
inch)  triangular  point  with  serrated  edges  and  a  square  base.  Campbell 
of  the  University  of  Texas  informs  me  that  this  type  is  found  extending 
to  Austin  from  Victoria,  Texas.  Another  trade  object  indicative 

of  northern  contacts  is  a  small  drill  with  a  souare  base  x  £  inch), 

X  \ 

and  a  short,  pointed  shaft  &  inch  long  and  £  inch  wide  at  its  base. 

Such  drillB  are  unknown  in  Mexico,  but  have  a  wide  distribution  in 
Texas  north  of  the  Balcones  escarpment  and  in  the  Austin  Focus, 

The  time  period  of  the  JCeyo  complex  is  relatively  easy  to 
determine.  That  it  may  have  lasted  until  historic  times  in  the  Brownsville 
region  is  suggested  by  the  finding  of  the  projectile  point  of  green 
bottle  glass.  Since  I  was  able  to  examine  materials  from  nearly 

500  ttayo  sites  and  look  over  more  than  3000  projectile  points,  it 

t'l  *■>-«* <»  A 

is,  I  believe,  significant  that  no  SeeeeM&fcver  points  were  found  - 
all  the  more  so,  considering  their  frequency  in  Repelo  sites  and 
occurrence  in  Abasolo  sites,  since  these  two  complexes  are  geographically 
farther  from  the  probable  Big  Bend  center  of  dispersal  than  the  Cayo 


Ta./e° 


Focus.  They  are  also  absent  in  the  Huasteca  coastal  camp  sites, 

V"  UV'vd 


i  ’ 


which  are  rather  obviously  contemporaneous  with  the  C^tg  complex, 

Kelly,  bywewKr  of  dattdjro  chronological  speolmaire',  dates  the  end  of 

to  f 

the  use  of  Pacos  Biver  points  at  about  900  A.D,  The  most  plausible 
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explanation,  therefore,  seems  to  he  that  the  Qnjro  complex  and  Huasteca 


periods  V  and  VI  (Mazapan- Aztec  Mexican  periods)  did  not  go  “back 


to  "before 


looO 


#5  t  Q\t)  WS  1 1  VO 


complex  seems  to  have  superseded  the  Abasolo  complex,  and  later  to 
have  "been  contemporaneous  vith  part  of  the  Abasolo  complex  which 
was  then  located  farther  south. 

The  last  culture  Identified  in  this  survey  of  Tamaulipas 
was  Huastecan.  The  Huasteca  camp  sites  north  of  the  Soto  la  Marina 
River  (and  those,  reliable  informants  say,  north  of  Punto  Tordo) 
are  situated  along  the  coast  in  or  adjacent  to  the  Laguna  Madre. 
These  sites  extend  northward  one  mile  past^  the  San  Fernando  River 
(30  miles  south  of  the  Rio  Grande),  (  All 


of  the  sites  contain 
shell  strata,  varying  in  thickness  from  1  inch  to  3  feet.  Fortunately 
(or  unfortunately)  wave  action  has  eaten  into  all  of  these  sites 
so  that  a  cross-section  can  be  observed  and  so  that  the  surface  collection 
made  along  the  banks  produced  an  adequate  sample.  One  site  was  tested 
by  a  5  by  5  foot  trench,  4  feet  deep; -another,  by  slicing  the  bank 
for  about  6  inches  end  straightening  it  along  a  10-foot  profile. 


it 


Huasteca  VI;  (the  other  eight  contained  only  Huasteca  VI  gherds. 
Some  of  the  sherds  were  identified  by  Scholm  as  Zaquil  Red,  Heavy 


Plain,  Paraico  Grey,  La^  Flores  Red-on-Buff,  Las  Flores  Relief  Ware, 

Las  Flores  Mocajete  Fine  Paste,  Las  Flores  Molcajete  Crude  Paste, 

A 

Tancol  Polychrome,  and  Huasteca  Brovn-on-Buff ,  Unfortunately,  none 
of  the  sherds  which  I  identified  as  Huasteca  Black-on- White  were 
seen  by  »:hol»,  bnt  I  believe  my  identification  is  viM L.  The  sherds 
from  the  levels  of  my  excavations  and  from  the  site  on  which  the 
profile  was  made  fall  in  rather  closely  with  the  sequences  previously 
determined  by  Bkholm  in  the  Tampico-Panuco  region. 
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Seven  sherds  were  discovered  which,  though  they  are  similar 

to  Huasteca  sherds,  cannot  he  definitely  assigned  to  that  group. 

All  of  them  were  5n  association  with  Huasteca  VI  pottery.  One  of 

the  seven  is  certainly  a  trade  sherd,  and  will  he  discussed  later; 

the  others  I  shall  describe  here.  They  are  all  characterised  hy 

fine  line,  engraved  designs  in  hands  on  the  outer  rims  of  the  vessels. 

The  paste,  consistency,  color,  and  vertical  outflaring  rim  of  three 

T* A'hco  I 

of  the  sherds  show  similarity  to  the  Haafftmaa  Brown- on- Buff ,  fine 
paste  type.  The  fourth  sherd  is  from  a  small,  hemispherical  howl, 
hut  the  paste  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  first  three.  The  fifth 
is  the  rim  of  a  vertical-sided  vessel;  the  paste,  temper  and  white 
color  with  a  hlack  hand  encircling  the  outer  rim  attest  its  affinity 
to  Huasteca  Black-on-White,  hut  its  engraved  decoration  within  the 
hlack  painted  zone  is  something  not  found  in  the  Huasteca.  The  sixth  - 
actually  seventeen  sherds  -  composes  one-half  of  a  flat-hottomed, 
convex-sided  howl  with  a  small  mouth  only  slightly  larger  than  the 
base.  The  paste,  temper,  consistency,  and  decoration  on  the  interior 
look  like  Tancol  Polychrome,  hut  the  shape  and  the  exterior  engraved 
decoration  are  unknown  in  the  Tampico-Panuco  region.  This  engraved 
decoration  on  what  are  obviously  Huasteca-made  sherds,  in  light  of 
the  earlier  engraved  Pueblito  sherds  and  the  Bast  Texas  engraved 
pottery,  hints  at  some  interesting  conjectures  and  formulations  of 
new  problems. 

The  one  sherd  that  is  definitely  alien  to  the  Huasteca  is 
part  of  the  neck  of  a  vessel  and  ran  adjacent  part  of  the  body,  which 
is  at  right  angles  to  the  neck.  The  paste  is  nuite  similar  to  Huasteca 
Black-on-Vhite,  hut  the  decoration  is  not.  The  neck  is  painted  black, 
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and  the  "body  orange.  According  to  Du.  Solier,  sherds  I4ko  thi-s  imh 
co^on -on  the  Isla  de  Sacrificios  in  southern  Vera  Cru*f  aad^owe 
yeehtCPl^  labr-gutiJiiBii. 

Also  included  in  the  huasteca  material  is  the  hollow  leg 
and  adjacent  part  of  the  body  (showing  a  hand)  of  what  appears  to 
he  a  small  effigy  vessel. 

The  stone  complex  of  this  culture  consists  of  flake  scrapers* 
part  of  a  instate,  two  drills,  and  projectile  points.  A  few  flakes 

V  '  ‘ 


are.  also  worthy  of  note  because  they  may  come  from  a  region  other 

than  that. of  ^the  huasteca.  The  flake  scrapers  and  the  part  of  a 

metate  need  no  description,  and  the  two  drills  are  so  obviously  aberrant 

that  I  shall  discuss  then  later  in  the  section  concerning  the  outside 

contacts  of  the  huasteca  camps.  At  all  the  sites  -  with  the  notable 

exception  of  the  excavated  site  at  the  mouth  of  the  Soto  la  Marina 

river,  where  pottery  from  both  huasteca  period  V  and  period  VI  was 

found  -  the  most  common  projectile  points  are  of  that  type  diagnostic 
*t s  i/  •  II C- 

of  the  Q90  complex  (i.a*,  small  triangular  points).  Second  in  frequency 

of  occurrence  are  points  calle^  Sfyy ^  1  by  Kkholm.-^  These  jpointj.  . . _ 

are  triangular,  with  straight  bases  and  convex  sides.  They  are  slightly 


17 


larger  than  the  £efpo  types;  and,  although  they  are  a  little  batter 
made,  are  otherwise  very  similar  to  Abasolo  points.  Despite  their 
great  likeness  to  the  fiayo  and  Abasolo  types,  these  two  kinds  of 
points  are  not  considered  trade  points,  due  to  their  abundance  in 
the  Huasteca  materials.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  they  may 
have  been  originally  derived  from  some  outside  culture. 

Three  projectile  points  in  this  collection,  however,  are 
considered  trade  points  because  of  their  rareness  in  huasteca  materials 
their  frequent  appearance  in  relatively  nearby  cultures,  the  fact 
that  a  majority  of  the  trade  points  found  in  Huasteca  materials  come 


j5  tJf  "Vf*  Ekholm,  1940 
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from  these  same  cultures,  and  finally,  the  fact  that  In  at  least 
one  case,  the  flint  used  is  foreign  to  Tamaulipas  and  common  in  the 
region  in  which  the  type  of  point  is  generally  found.  One  of  these 

specimens  is  fa»e»~the  lower  half  of  a  projectile  point,  having  a 

A 

straight  stem,  bevelled  on  both  sides  toward  the  base,  and  straight 

shoulders  to  the  slightly  convex  edges  of  a  rather  long  body.  Kelly 

t/.jely 

identified  this  point  as^Nolan  Bevelled  Stem,  common  in  north  central 

ti  vmm^T) 

Texas  in  the^Altnis  Focus.  Glen  IWic  also  noted  that  the  flint 


used  for  this  point  is  of  the  variety  in  the  Abilene  area,  and  quite  k 

Mo  the +  t/pc*  e>*  +1'ft  c,**,v  ,v  ^ 

different  from  any  in  Tanaulipas.  Incidentally,  V 

l3a\v<i  8«u«/l*d  lo^Thivih  ei  f m,  mi  1 <1  ■  "  'r\ 


made  of  the  same  flint  appeal  to-be  intrusive  into  the  Alto  Focus. 

The  second  point  is  small  and  narrow,  with  a  concave  base  and  side 
notches  just  above  the  base.  It  ir  the  Keechi  Concave  type  of  the 
•^citin'  FocusX  The  third  point  is  small,  thin,  and  delicately  chipped. 
It  has  a  concave,  almost  notched  base  and  a  body  long  in  comparison 
to  its  width  (l  inch  to  1/3  inch),  with  concave  edges  that  become 
convex  just  before  the  point.  It  looks  like  a  type  frequently  found 
in  North  central  end  northeast  Texas;  on  the  other  hand,  it  might 
conceivably  be  a  vntfiwat  of  the  Qsye 


W 


One  of  the  two  drills  is  eruare-br.sed  end  similar  to  the 

trade  drills  described  in  the  C*^*e  Facus.  The  other  is  a  uni  rue 

O  tbair  ptovt1*  ° ^ 

flint  drill,  at  present  not  known  in  us.  It  resembles  the 

winged  drills  found  north  of  the  Balcones  escarpment  in  Texas,  nore 

s'  *7 

often  in  the  patera  than  in  the  western  part  of  the  state.  ( Incidentally 

A 

t.M  n_  typa  1  R  Also  seen  ln  -thn  Austin-  -Fecne-  n?,tfrrtrr>i  )  It  has  a  veil 
defined  square  ba«*e,  with  lateral  wing-shaped,  projections  and  a  long, 
narrow,  tapering  drilling  portion. 


IL  Erector, 

7  4$  See  page  22. 
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Distribution  of  Archaeological 
complexes  in  Tamaulipas 


KiLY : 


Gayo  complex 
Abas  or o  complex 


m^eyelo  and  Abasolo  complexes 

ESS  Muasteca 
E£^/|Pueblito  complex 
^jEE^Diablo  and  Los  Angles  complexes 
Determined  curtural  boundi  ies 
"■‘"Undetermined 
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Comparisons 


That  there  were  contacts  from  north  and  central  Texas  into 
the  region  of  northern  coastal  Tamaulipas  to  the  C«yo  complex  (which 
was  in  Intimate  contact  with  the  Huasteca),  and  to  the  Huasteca, 


is  evidenced  by  the  numerous  trade  projectile  points  in  the  Huasteca 
and  Qay©  sites.  The  validity  of  calling  these  artifacts  trade  points 
1 8  attested  by  their  identity  in  form  to  those  in  central  and  northern 
Texas,  the  fact  that  at  least  two  of  them  are  made  of  material  from 


that  region,  and  the  complete  lack  of  similarity  between  their  form 
and  that  of  other  points  in  the  sites  or  complexes  in  which  they 
were  found.  There  are  some  indications,  moreover,  that  the  contacts 
were  not  all  one  way. 


V 


Cxdd  ca,w  OtkfieL.Ct''  ^  ■*  '<■ 

Haring  the  Gnddo  Archaeological  TJon f eTenethf of  19^»  Mrs. 

(/Vorn  Hay  exhibited  a  clay  head  from  a  site  west  of  Dallas,  Texas. 

A  A  —  • 

7  I  7 

I>r.  Noguera  immediately  identified  it  as  the  Astec  god,  Xipe-Totec. 

•£  h  (S 

In  1939 ,  Carl  Chelf  discovered  a  greenstone  head  at  an  4sw Mm  Jew 

(T^-Ads.  uiiudt*  this  ittt.  >«*■>.  ('/V  co»t*tt  w/ti,  t  oil  tht  /j  //0  C  /*v  n> 

site  in  Travis  County,  Texas. MAccording  to  Hr.  George  Vaillant 
and  Hr.  J.  A.  Mason,  the  material  resembles  porphyries  used  in  the 
states  of  I\iebla  and  Vera  Cruz.  They  are  also  of  the  opinion  that 
the  appearance  of  the  specimen  suggests  a  southern  Mexican  origin, 
possibly  Dtresxo.  Another  item  of  interest  is  a  head,  found  in 
Dallas,  Texas,  carved  from  a  hard  cemented  volcanic  ash.  This 


carving  certainly  qp pears  similar  to  ones  in  Mexico,  particularly 

\*l  iv  A>»>«v  icdn  /ovtlii.  o  v*  1  a/£ 

Kf  Carl  Clelf ,  1941. 

Texas  Arch.  and.  Paleo.  Society,  1931,  P6«  79* 
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in  the  Huasteca.  Krieger  is  at  present  preparing  a  paper  upon  a 

"t-iA  <2^ y /Q^t-rvuL- 

number  of  Mexican  objects  (four  of  them  indisputably  Huasteca) 

A  ' 

bothe  Univer ei t y  of  Texas ,  and  labelled  as 


-*u  my  opinion,  the  authenticity  of  these  labels  is  greatly  enhanced 
in  tttat  "Hheso  -ob joete-ar-e-  all  reported  -to  come  from  the  region  that 


-el-nee  has  been  proved Jto-ixaare  been  in  contact  with  the  i&asteca* 


and  that  many  of  the  objects  are  buaateca# 

j ih*  'f°s‘ 

A  consideration  of  the  Gibson  Aspect  also  tends  to  shed  light 

you  K  lovtdtf* 


upon 


e.  Krieger  has  informed  me  that  there  appears  ,  ^ 

V  ~-AdSf 


?  to  hare  been  considerable  contact  between  the  S&boon  Aspect  and  the 

vk.  $,  At  t  -/■♦’-Ovtf  , 

cultures  of  central  Texas^  further  there  is  evidence  that  some  of 

-i.k* 

the  foci  of  the  Gibson  Aspect  containing  Mexican,  elements  (such  as 
the  Spiro  and  Sanders  Foci)  antedate  the  foci  to  the  east  which  have 
similar  elements  (such  as  Moundville  and  Etowah)  and,  therefore, 
thes«£ Mexican  elements  in  the  Southeast  nay  have  passed  from  west 
to  east.  The  evidence  for  this  statement  is  six-fold, 

1,  In  a  Sanders  Focus  grave  there  was  a  trade  bowl  identified 
as  Monks  Mound  Red  Ware,^  Ford  and  Willy  have  indicated 
that  the  Old  Village  materials  of  Cahokia  (Monks  Mound 
Red  Ware  Included)  antedate  the  Moundville  materials, '**• 

Therefore,  Sander a  antedates  Moundville, 

A 

2.  In  early  Middle  Spiro,  there  are  loop-handled,  shell- 

tempered  jars  appear  to  be  trade  objects  from 

the  Central  Mississippi  valley.  In  the  Central  Miaslsslppl 
Valley  this  type  is  predominately  earlier  than  the  "Cult" 
material. 


1  J  Uti  Krieger,  paper  im  prtn»,~*Ja4vw~o f  Temao, 
bH  kf,  Ford,  J.  and  Willy,  G. ,  19U0. 

ZX  Thi®  i®  not  indicated  in  Orr’s  paper  in  Am.  Antiquity,  19^»  W6S 

called  to  my  attention  at  the  Cadao  Conference  by  J.  B.  Griffin, 
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3*  A  trade  sherd  study  made  of  Kincaid  indicates  that  Moundville 

sherds  arrived  at  Kincaid  later  than  a  Plaquimine  sherd# 

The  Spiro  materials  have  been  shown  to  he  contemporaneous 

oq  *» 

-earlier— than-  Coles  Creekt '  which  in  turn  is  earlier 

& 

than  Plaquimine# 

4#  If  Krieger*s  date  for  Spiro-S^nders-Hale J  that  these 

SSL 

cultures  are  pre-l450,  is  correct,  then  the  intrusive 

c. 

Moundville  sherds  at  Kincaid,  dated  "by  dendroshronology, 
are  considerably  later# 

5#  Orr  stated  at  the  Caddo  conference,  19^6,  that  copper 
work  is  absent  during  the  beginning  of  the  "Cult"  at 
Spiro  and  appears  only  occasionally  during  the  later 
period  of  the  cult#  Therefore,  since  copper  work  is 
abundant  at  Etowah  and  Moundville,  this  may  indicate 
that  the  "Cult"  arrived  late  there# 

6#  Orr  has  stated  tht  the  Spiro  Focus  has  more  "Cult" 

elements  than  are  found  to  the  east.  Uging  an  age-area 

hypothesis,  it  may  be  that  Spiro  is  older  and  the  center 

09  2./C 

of  dispersal  in  the  southeast# 

Thus,  I  believe  we  may  state  that  Mexican  elements  could  have  gone 
from  the  Euasteca  via  the  Taaaulipas  coast  to  central  and  northern 
Texas,  then  eastward  to  the  Gibson  Aspect  and  finally  from  the  “Caddo 

Area"  eastward# 


lM  »• 


-5  »■ 

i*  »■ 


Orr,  1946,  Actually,  it  was  pointed  out  in  the  Caddo  Conference 
that  early  Spiro  materials,  due  to  the  associated  Weeden  Island-like 
materials,  are  contemporaneous  with  late  yppyriller^or  early  * 

Coles  Crek,  not  La$e  Coles  Creek# 

Krieger,  Indianapolis  Conference  of  Society  for  American  Archaeology,  : 

1946.  *  * 


Orr,  personal  cow  unication# 
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Concerning  other  route s,  J.  A.  Mason  and.  others  have  presented 
considerable  evidence  negating  them.  (This  tencUs' to  make^the  route 
described  above  seem  even  more  likely.)  Though  this  material  has 
been  described  at  length  elsewhere,  I  shall  briefly  reiterate.  Theoretically 
four  other  routes  are  possible)  from  Mexico  to  the  Southwest  to 
the  Southeast;  from  Mexico  via  the  Antilles  to  the  Southeast;  from 
Mexico  along  the  Gulf  coast  to  the  Southeast;  and,  finally  a  route 
directly  over  water  from  Mexico  to  the  Southeast,  travelled  either 

by  Mexican  Indians  in  their  own  boats  or  Indians  carried  on  a  Spanish 

viz; 

expedition.^  The  Mexico-Southwest-Southeast  route  is  negated  by 
the  facts  that  the  majority  of  the  Mexican  elements  in  the  Southeast 
are  not  found  in  the  Southwest,  and  that  tho  few  contacts  that  have 
been  found  between  the  latter  two  regions  are  all  too  late  to  have 
been  responsible  for  the  Mexican  elements  in  the  Southeast.  Concerning 
the  Antillean  route,  it  suffices  to  say  that  Antillean  materials 
have  not  been  found  in  Florida,  nor  much  Mexican  elements  in  the 
Antilles.  The  Gulf  route  faces  two  serious  difficulties:  first, 
east  of  Baffin  Bay,  Texas,  no  Mexican  objects  have  been  found;  and 
second,  artifacts  of  the  cultures  east  of  Baffin  Bay  have  n»t  been 
found  in  the  adjacent  0%e  complex  pr  in  the  Huasteca  camps.  The 
hypothesis  of  a  direct  water  route  travelled  by  Indian  boats  is  without 
evidence,  and  is  weakened  by  the  poor  miallty  of  the  Mexican  Coastal 


Griffin,  I9U3. 

£  This  curious  lack  of  trade  between  two  almost  adjacent  cultures 
may  be  explained  by  ecological  factors,  for  between  Cameron 
County,  Texas  and  Baffin  Bay.  there  is  a  desert  100  miles  long 
with  few,  if  any,  natural  sources  of  fresh  water.  All  early 
explorers  skirted  this  region,  and  archaeological  sites  here 
are  rare. 
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Map  Indicating  Contacts 
(  based  on  tiade  materials) 


KEY: 

1.  Huasteca 

2.  Cayo  complex 
3  Pueblito  complex 

4.  Repelo  complex 

5.  Abasolo  complex 

6.  Pecos  River  £ocus 

Ce»*£rt!H  A. /\>c| 

7 .  Austin  foe uc  _ 

c|q4*  Kv  K'  ^ 

8.  UFldefTrlgfl--ft-er-th  Texas,  culture 

9.  Gibson  Aspect 

10.  Valxey  of  Mexico 


I  Contacts  related  in  paper 
m  Contacts  related  by  others 
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Indians'  'boats  (the  Maya  excepted);  while  the  proposal  that  the 

contact  with  the  Southeast  might  hare  been  established  by  Mexican 

Indians  brought  into  the  region  by  the  Spaniards,  is  disproved  by 

Krieger's  pre—  Columbian  dates  of  the  Spiro  and  Sanders  Foci.  Thus 

both  the  positive  and  negative  evidence  points  to  the  likelihood 

of  the  Tamaulipas  coast-central  Texas-Southeast  route* 

The  time  of  the  use  of  this  route  is  indicated  by  the  periods 

of  the  Huasteca  sherds  in  the  Tamaulipas  coastal  sites  and  by  the 

complete  absence  of  any  associated  Pecos  River  points*  The  absence 

of  Pecos  River  points  suggests  a  post  1000  A.D.  date  for  these  movements. 

The  Huasteca  sherds,  if  we  accept  the  OoodLman-Thompson  calendar  correlation 

and  Ekholm's  correlation  of  Huasteca  Period  V  with  Tula-Mazapan  and 

Huasteca  VI  with  Aztec,  give  us  a  date  from  900  to  1600  A.D,  Furthermore, 

Cv/ucei  T<\  co 

f  our  Huasteca  sherds  show  that,  while  the  movements  .started  in  Period 
V,  they  increased  greatly  in  Period  VI.  This  seems  to  agree  with 


the  picture  in  the  Southeast  of  a  few  Mexican  elements  entering  early, 
such  as  truncated  pyramids  in  the  Alto  and  Troyville  Foci  and -a- figurine 


with  a  weeping  e 

Hey* +- 


i 


aye^n._the-Alto~  Focus '-materials ;  then  a  markedly  significant 

fonevifS 

increase  plater  in  the  Spiro,  Sanders,  and  other  sites.  There  was, 
incidentally,  no  evidence  found  along  this  route  for  the  often  postulated 
early  set  of  influences  from  Mexico  which  supposedly  brought  pottery, 
corn,  burial  mounds,  and  presumably  associated  traits. 

The  two  above  conclusions  concerning  the  route  and  time  of 
contacts  seem  to  be  backed  by  concrete  evidence;  the  next  two  conclusions 
are  more  in  the  speculative  realm,  and  ere  only  suggested  by  the 
survey.  In  fact,  much  of  the  proof  for  them  must  lie  outside  the 
area  of  Tamaulipas. 


!  2$.  Mason,  1935* 
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The  findings  of  the  survey  certainly  seen  to  point  to  the 

Huasteca  as  the  source  of  Middle  American  influences  in  the  Southeast# 

Their  camp  sites  are  distributed  northward  along  the  coast  considerably 

beyond  their  main  habitat,  and  they  were  in  contact  with  the  central 

Texas  groups#  The  final  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  source,  however, 

lies  primarily  in  indicating  comparatively  that  a  certain  group  in 

Mexico  had  a  preponderate  majority  of  the  adequately  determined  Mexican 

traits  found  in  the  Southeast! cultures.  Since  this  survey  points 

to  the  Huasteca  as  the  source  in  question,  let  me  list  the  trwfrfes  *»J*#J*4 wT#<4 

±.  o 

in  the  cultures  of  the  Southeast  thfrt-are  hold  in  common  with  the 
Huasteca  of  periods  V  and  VI#  This  list,  is  no  way  final,  and  its 

A 

validity  as  a  solution  to  the  problem  must  await  comparisons  of  other 
Mexican  cultures  with  the  Southeast  as  well  as  further  investigation 
of  the  Huasteca# 

I.  General  Traits* 


e&vt  K 

A.  Truncated  pyramids  constructed  of  Aant  and  often  rebuilt# 

B.  Arrangement  of  pyramids  around  a  plaza# 

C.  -Effigy  pipes#*” 

D.  Effigy  vessels, ^  ** 

B.  Columnella  pendants# 

T.  Round  shell  gorgets# 

0.  Uni-lobed  tri})od  bottles#^ 

H.  Monolithic  Axe.^  3  *  /  4  *  !  A/*4  ^ 


3* 

V 

29. 


Jikholm,  1944,  pg.  475;  Phillips  1940# 
jficholm,  1944;,  Phillips,  1940# 

Ur™***.  3  S  „ 

Meade,  19*K)A  and  Holder,  19^5«5 

Beyer,  1933,  2»  faring  and  Holder,  1945# 
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II.  Hua3teca  traits  similar  to  tlie  "OultM  material  of  the  Southeast* 

A.  Motifs. 

a©  ^ 

1*  Greek  cross. ^ 

2.  Swastika  (or  rolling  cross  ).^ 

3.  Sun  circle  (scalloped  circles).^ 

4.  Bi-lobed  arrow.  *“ 

5.  Death  motif  -  the  skull  with  scalloped  occipital 
region. ^ 

6.  Daath  motif  -  the  crossed  long  bones,  associated 
with  the  skull. 3£**^  *  C/ 

B.  Position  of  the  human  figure  or  figures. 

1.  Punning  or  dancing  figures. ^ 

2.  Fighting  figures.-^  ^ 

_  Tf}  *4. I 

3.  Kneeling  figure s.- 


JO.  Du  Solier  has  drawing^f  painting  found  at  Sarauin  to  be  Teapubli3hed 
shortly;  Waring  and  Holder,  1945 j  X 

U  .-T*.  1W,  lUT'Tl 


:  {  3*.  Ur**,  JUS ,  fa11'^ 
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3P.  Beyer,  1933*  Beyer* s  interpretation  is  correct,  that  the 

Aztec  god  Mixcoatl  (Chichimecatl)  was  originally  Huasteca,  then 
the  bi-lobed  arrow  carried  in  the  hand  (see  Fig.  17)  may  be 
considered  as  a  Huasteca  trait;  Wiring  and  Holder,  1945. 

3^.  3eyer,  1933*  plate  11;  Waring  and  Holder,  Fig.  i,  VIII,  a. 


Du  Solier,  personal  communication;  Waring  and  Holder,  Fig.  I, 

yin*  sur  rr  *. 
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C.  Costume  of  figures. 

•'■’SO  ' 

1,  Occipital  hair  knot,"5* 


2.  Plumes  on  head. 


3.  Antler  head  dress. 

4,  Har  spool  with  tassel, 

.  |hh 

5*  Heads  or  bands  on  arms  and  legs,  “ 

-  hk  /  7 

D,  necklaces  with  columnella  pendants, 

4*.  V? 

7*  Beaded  belts,  * 

8.  Baton  held  in  hand,^ 

UvJP-t*  C  / 

9.  Head  held  in  hand,  ' 

/0,  2a^/ 

D,  Complex  of  elements, 

1.  Dancing  figure  with  plumed  head  dress,  tasaelled 
ear  plugs,  and  one  outstretched  hand  holding 
a  human  head  by  the  hair  while  the  other  hand 

1#  5*  3 


is  upraised  and  holding  a  baton. 


t,A 


i 


Beyer,  1933*  Vig.  2»  faring  and  Holder,  1$  i 

Beyer,  1933*  *l»te  1{  «'aring  and  Holder,  19^5^  7  ^  fMjUf 

Pm  A>nvit  W  \±£/tA*’ 

Anderson  Celle etioa;  ’aring  and  Holder,  19^5|  * 

Beyer,  1933#  yig*  37 S  faring  and  Holder,  19il5«  ^  ^ 


A 


f  *  % 

*H  II3.  Beyer,  1933 »  yig-  3*  faring  and  Holder,  I9I+5,  1 

l  j»*  4fc.  Ibid, 

ff  .  V  d 

f  ,<tf  *£.  Beyer  1933,  «g.  wering  and  Holder,  19^5,  ; 

*H  46,  Bsyer,  1933*  ^late  VI,  and  Ai  Solier ^Waring  and  Holder,  19^  A  ^  c 

>'u  47.  l>n  Solier;  painting  from  Taatlini,  Waring  and  Holder,  19^  )  *■  c 

^  1  ^  ^  ^  sU^Um*.  ,  /w*-**-4"*  jrr***!  <r^x  */  A*t— ^  J  4^4^  Jf* 

/ }  T  dVj  »•/  ^4  l 
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III*  Resemblances  between  the  Huasteca  and  cultures  of  the  Caddo 


5H 

7 

$% 

^  1 

CO 
6 1 

2  ( 
l 


51 « 


5^. 

55. 

56. 

57. 

58. 


area. 

A.  32lbow  pipes  with  a  flange  at  the  base  of  the  bowl  (also 
found  in  Titus  Focus,  Texas).1^  ^ 

B,  Platform  pipes  with  a  tube  stem  and  a  centrally  located 


SL 


bowl.5® 

C.  Snake  held  in  hand  of  figure.^ 


D.  Round  ended  baton  with  cross  inside  round  portion  of 

5 y  ^  ^ 

*.  Scroll  ey.,3*  **  ^ 

55  .  "-5^  £  ^ 


baton. 

33.  Feathered  eye. 


0.  Spherical  beads  of  stone.- 

H.  Conical  cap  on  head  of  figures. 

I.  Use  of  carinated  vessel  form,57  ^ 

J.  Kngraved  decorations  on  polished  pottery.5®  ^  ^ 

K^-v'^^T;r4t  f‘tMS 

49.  Kkholra,  I9U0,  Pg.  475;  Titus  FUUH»  JilftggSgTlfll  from  Ki-ieger. 

1 

50.  Reported  by  Du  Solier  in  the  Huasteca  region  of  San  Luis  Potosi, 


deportee.  Dy  i»u  toiler  in  xne  nuasxeca  region 
1946;  Burnett  and  Clements,  1945,  Plate  III*. 


MHS 


Beyer,  1933,  **l&te  VIII;  Burnett  end  Clements*  Plate 

'  f 


XXXIII. 


52.  Du  Solier,  painting  at  T pjs^Ai;  University  of  Oklahoma  Spiro 
collection. 


53.  IBid. 


1  v 


Ibid. 

Ekhola,  1944, 

Beyer,  1933 ^  Spiro  collection  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma* 

Krieger,  1946. 

See  forthcoming  paper  by  Griffin  and  Du  Solier. 
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K.  Mask  or  paint  covering  the  lower  portion  of  the  face,^  V 

V 

or  snake  oyer  the  head.’ 


Carved  faces  on  shell  gorget,  in  relief,  with  a  roll 

6l  ■&*  o  G 


M,  Location  of  piercings  on  round  shell  gorgets, 

.  tar  •  .  7 

H,  Vertically  entwined  serpents. 

The  above  list  of  items  indicates  that  the  Huasteca  must  for  the 

tht  Mex.cd>.-i«k<  * 

present  be  considered  a  very  possible  source  of  inspiration- bo  the  / 

£  p  T  s  ~yy)  &>,  i  -f  e  i  t  A  f  fr4  i  A  r  1r  Ani,  d»r-f  *  f  <\c+  t  hfy  t  f'dy  *  fee  « -*j  ‘fo***, 

,U  UU  pttTAVv.c  s,m  '.#•  5P,»,iW<i,<  /found  ,11,). 

The  final  problem  is  concerned  with  the  type  of  contact. 

The  ultimate  answer  to  this  problem  will  be  determined  outside  of 


V 


Tamnulipas.  However,  if  my  conclusions  are  correct  concerning  the 

Z  .  "  tMt-  *-«■ 

jQt*,  M(j  I  r  u  L'S**'  slif,  JA  v\,  Q.  v  I»  cr>0U$  -  */ »  <*  {  8 

route,  time,  and  the  Huasteca  as  a  possible  source/^  then  something 


can  be  said  about  the  possible  types  of  contact.  In  the  light  of 
this  survey,  two  kinds  seem  feasible:  either  the  contacts  were  of 
an  indirect  nature,  or  they  were  made  by  small  groups  of  Huastec^  5 
tp#«rs  moving  along  a  known  route  -e#-«ofttacts  (or  a  ewe  combination 
ef-both  net  indicnted-hyi  njj_jufce»*alo),  Hie  central  To^s  projectile 
points  in  both  the  Huasteca  camps  and  in  the  foot-of  the' 


&ib«©a  Aspect,  v 


i(f  & 

If  & 

4«. 

Q  Un 

mr. 

7  <4 

62. 

S 

T 

as  well  as  the  huasteca  sherds  and  central  Texas  points  in  the 
complex  speak  strongly  for  indirect  contacts  between  the  Southeast 
and  the  Mexican  groups.  The  second  possibility  is  indicated  by  the 
distribution  of  the  Huasteca  camps  along  the  coast,  far  north  (over 

#4^V5, 


Anderson  collection,  University  of  Texas;  Burnett  and  Clements, 
I9U5,  Plate  LIX, 

Beyer,  1933*  plate  VII;  Slide  shown  by  Dr,  Orr  at  Caddo  conference 
19^. 

1*4  5 
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200  miles)  of  the  concentration  of  the  Hm  steep,  around  Tampico, 

These  northern  camps  do  not  appear  to  represent  migrations  or  expansion 
of  the  Huasteca  culture,  since  none  are  present  in  the  fertile  valleys 
of  the  Rio  de  las  Palmas,  the  Rio  Soto  La  Birina  and  the  Rio  San 
Fernando,  hut  instead  are  located  around  the  Laguna  Madre,  where 
the  surrounding  alkaline  soil,  impossible  for  agriculture,  would 
h?  ve  meant  a  terrific  upheaval  in  their  economic  organization.  That 
they  were  banes  of  Htuisteca  traders  seems  most  likely  in  light  of 
the  large  amount  of  trade  indicated  with  the  .Qwyo  complex,  and  in 
light  of  the  trade  objects  in  these  camps  from  a  number  of  other 
cultures.  If  this  was  their  function,  and  if  thin  trading  went  on 
for  some  time,  it  does  not  seem  unlikely  that  individuals  or  small 
groups  of  Huasteca  occasionally  crossed  into  east  Texas  via  the  route 
indicated  by  the  trade  projectile  points.  One  incentive  to  such 
excursions  would  have  been  the  fact  that  the  east  Texas  cultures 


It  appears  that  contacts  probably  were  made  from  Mexico  along 


the  Tamaulipas  coast  into  central  and  north  central  Texas,  and  finally 
into  east  Texas  and  the  rest  of  the  Southeast.  These  contacts  probably 

«  ^  .mb  4  a  ^  A  1  AAA  A  Tl  Irt  1  4  am  4i.tM  am  4  a'Aaa 


or  iy^nmall  groups  of 


The  validity  of  the  above  statements  could  be  further  tested 
by  the  program  outlined  below. 


^  tA.  Be.  »>iet£  '■  ■  l. 
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A.  The  route* 


1*  Archaeological  activity  in  central  Texas. 

2.  Excavation  of  more  of  the  northern  coastal 
Huasteca  sites. 

3.  Investigation  of  southern  Tamaulipas* 

4.  Survey  from  Valles  northward  along  the  eastern 

elopes  of  the  Sierra  Madre.  .  u„ast«M  pr*r*-- 

5T.  r«rtkev  /IV 

B.  The  time. 


1.  Excavation  of  one  large  Repelo-Abasolo  site 
having  Pecos  River  points  and  Huasteca  sherds. 

2.  Thorough  investigation  from  Reynosa  to  the 
Big  Bend  area. 

0.  The  group. 

1.  Pull  analysis  of  the  Mexican-like  materials 
in  the  Southeast. 

2.  Pull  analysis  of  Mexican  materials  in  light 

% 

of  the  materials  from  the  Southeast* 

D.  The  type  of  contact. 

1.  Careful  consideration  of  the  ethnohistory 
of  Tamaulipas  and  central  Texas. 

2.  A  social  anthropological  consideration  of  the 
“Cult"  material* 


RtUfiara  a.  HgcXeigh 
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